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GREEK JUSSIVES. 


By the kind permission of the Editor I 
am allowed to put forward some further 
observations on the use of Greek Jussives, 
partly to defend, partly to explain my 
comment on Prof. Sonnenschein’s treatment 
of this subject. There are so many theories 
in vogue on this question that it will be 
advisable, at the very outset, clearly to 
define what is universally admitted as 
certain and so lies beyond discussion, and 
what still remains matter of dispute.; On 
two points it may be fairly said there is 
a consensus of opinion among scholars. 
1, In all moods, except the indicative, 
i.e. the infin.,' imper., opt., subj., the present 
and aorist have a common difference. 2. This 
common difference is not a time-distinction, 
as Buttmann put it, as far back as 1854 :— 
‘ Dahingegen bezeichnen die Modi des Prae- 
sens und Aorists durchaus keine Zeit.’ 

Thus as regards the identity of difference 
between present and aorist for all the so- 
called subordinate moods—why the impera- 
tive should be classed as subordinate one 
fails to see—as well as concerning the 
negative character of this difference, there 
is but one view. It is only when we come 
to inquire in what this difference consists, 
that we find considerable variety of opinion. 
Confining our attention to the imperative 
and subjunctive jussives we will first cite 
home authorities. 

Mr. Sidgwick? sees the difference referred 

1 The case of indirect statement calls for special 
treatment. 

2 Introduction to Greek Prose Composition (8rd 
edition, revised), p. 77 § 141 (1). 
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to in ‘the rather fine distinction between 
the act regarded as a single occurrence, not 
considering it as protracted (aorist), and the 
act regarded as extended in time (present).’ 
Farrar has ‘pi zpdéys don’t do it—of 
momentary and single actions.’ Clyde,® 
among other things, says of Aafé...xai 
dvayvwh : ‘the taking is momentary in its 
own nature and therefore expressed by the 
aorist.’ In Curtius* (Smaller, translated) 
we meet inter alia with ‘wy mparre of a 
continued action ; yx) mpagys of a momentary 
action.’ 

Rutherford :° ‘on the whole the present 
is used when the command or prohibition 
concerns an action continued or recurring, 
the aorist when it concerns a single or 
transient action.’ Prof. Sonnenschein ® has 
what Gardner Hale would call a ‘canon 
with an application,’ the latter being to the 
effect that the aorist is ‘used in commands 
applicable to a single occasion,’ and the 
present ‘in general rules of life.’ Professor 
Goodwin’s distinction is: ‘The present 
and aorist here differ only in this, that the 
present expresses an action in its duration, 
t.€. a8 going on or repeated, whilst the aorist 
expresses simply its occurrence, the time of 
both tenses being otherwise the same.’ 
And among the examples are zoe rtodro, 


3 Greek Syntax with a Rationale of the Con- 
structions, James Clyde, M.A., LL.D. (5th edition). 

4 A Smaller Grammar of the Greek Language. 
Dr. George Curtius (13th edition), p. 161 § 256. 

5 First Greek Syntax. W. Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., LL.D., p. 95 § 229. 

6 Syntax, 341a, obs, 1. 
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do this (habitually), roinoov rotro, do this, 
Thus the aorist, according to these authors, 
would be appropriated to commands and 
prohibitions affecting :—an act regarded as 
a single occurrence, momentary and single 
actions, momentary action, single or transient 
action, and lastly occasional action. 

Now I venture to submit that, in the 
best Attic writers, the present is used just 
as freely as the aorist of actions of the kind 
just described, be they momentary, momen- 
tary and single, single occurrences, single or 
transient. Momentary is.a relative term 
and can scarcely be measured by a fixed 
standard. We cannot, for instance, assign 
the decimal of a second or minute through 
which an action must have extended to 
be called continuous rather than momen- 
tary. Nevertheless there are certain actions 
which, without any strain of the imagination, 
may be regarded under the one aspect or 
the other, according to the point of view 
from which they are considered. A short 
run on a bicycle may be said to be momen- 
tary as compared with a day’s fishing, 
and the latter as compared with a three 
months’ holiday. Certain actions are more- 
over naturally regarded as continuous, 
e.g. such as involve protracted exertion, or 
such as imply a state or permanent condition, 
Thus we should naturally expect €y’ jorvxas, 
tapieve pot. On the other hand there are 
many actions which it is difficult to regard 
otherwise than as momentary. This is the 
case with some acts of the will and intellect, 
and even certain physical actions which are 
performed, so to speak, in no time. Thus 
the action of a warrior alighting from a 
carriage would by most persons be regarded 
as momentary. But we have Aesch. Ag. 
906 (Paley 875) &Baw’ dryvys triode. Simi- 
larly the act of striking, of which we read 
so often in Aristoph. wate, wate. Each 
stroke may not have taken a second, and 
it is idle to translate ‘go on striking,’ for 
the word is found repeatedly where the 
verberation had not yet started. So of 
cessation of activity wate wate common in 
Aristoph. and éye ‘stop’—in Plato and 
Aristoph. So too the command to be off, 


dm, arire constantly recurring, as well as - 


the polite xwpe, ywpeire. Again the pro- 
hibition or command to approach—— 
Eur. Med. 91 
py rédale pytpi dvoOvpovpery. 
Ib, 896 
® réxva, téxva Sedre Aeitrere oreyas. 


1 Moods and Tenses § 87. This, and Professor 


Sonnenschein’s canon will be more fully dealt with 
when we come to discuss German views. 
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Very momentary is the act indicated in 
Ar. Eq. 909 idod déxov Képxov Aayd—and 
still more that of the line immediately 
following. The act of giving — consent, 
marked by éa, is to my mind momentary. 
Of the two following concessions of per- 
mission which is the more continuous ? 


Ar. Pax 650 
"AXXN’ €a tov avdp’ exeivor, otmep Eor’, elvar 

KATO. 

Eur. Med. 1057 
€acvov avrovs, & tdéAav, peivat Téxvwv. 

If one wishes to indulge in gratuitous 
assertions it is possible to say that in the 
following lines the present is used because 
the action of asking is anticipated to be 
somewhat protracted on account of probable 
resistance : 


Eur. Med. 940 
airod Kpéovra tyvde py pevyew xOova. 
Ib. 871 


ixerever’, eSarretobe py hevyew xOova. 


Another expression common in Aristoph. 
and Plato is i viv dOpa, Again it is hard 
to say which is more momentary of 577 C 
(Rep. ix.) (0c 8% de oxdre and 167 B (Charm. 
§ 32) if 8) oxéfa. Somewhat similar 
is 585 C (Rep. ix.) dde Se xpive. So 
Laches 190 D GAX’ ottw wowpev, & &., ds 
oi BovAa and Jb. 201 C ddAd por oftwoi 
roinsov’ atpiov ewhev adixov oixade... Where 
rrovopev refers to a modus operandi previously 
suggested and zoiyoov to proceedings about 
to be suggested. 

However, if any one chooses, he may 
persist in regarding all the actions we have 
been discussing as momentary relatively 
to some infinitesimal fraction of a second. 
And, when all has been said, there remains 
a certain foundation of truth in this theory 
which will be afterwards accounted for. 
Its further development—limiting the 
command or prohibition of single, transient 
and occasional acts to aorist jussives— 
is altogether devoid of foundation, seeing 
the almost countless instances where we find 
the present employed of such actions. 

Perhaps the best way to enable the 
reader to judge for himself in this matter 
will be to put forward parallel passages 
containing commands and prohibitions ex- 
pressed respectively by aorist and present. 
It will then be found that the present is 
used of particular, individual, definite and 
transient occasions, where the tenor of the 
order given can by no means be said to be 
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general or habitual, and that on this score 
there is not a shadow of difference between 
the two tenses. 

1. wat cade Xappidnv. Charm. 15d B. 

Ot vov KaAerov po tov Ai’. Ar, Pax 195. 
These two are absolutely particular: ‘sum- 
mon Charmides,’ ‘summon Jupiter ’—/ic et 
nunc. In neither case is there a trace of 
habitual or repeated action. Objectively 
one is not more continuous than the 
other. 

2. KAA.,......ékeAeve yodv viv 81) épwrav 6 tu 
ris BovAouro... 30. 7H Kadds d€yes. *"Q Xatpe- 
dav, €pod airov. X. Ti Epwpar; &. “Oortis 
éoriv. Gorg. 447 C. 

"AMAA od, ci BovdAa, Epod airdv. Lb. 
448 D. 

Il. “Epdra. X. "Epwrd by. Jb. 448 B. 

"AXN’ ef Soxei rovrowi, duad€you Kal épwra 
6 tt BotrAe. 458 KE. 

’"AAN’ eizxep Bovrdar tvbecOat, épita s7otov 
popwov... 463 C, 

Kai viv 6) tovrwy dmorepov Bova rote’ 
épwrta i amoxpivov. 462 B. 

The foregoing commands—épod ‘ interro- 
gate,’ épwra ‘put questions’ ‘inquire’—all 
refer to very definite and particular oc- 
casions. 

3. Quite similar is Plato’s use of dzo- 
Kptvov and d7roKpwvat. 

Odvdev, GAN’ érecdy oi Bova, dmoKpivov 
(448 B) do you answer (hic et nunc). 

My) oxver droxpivacba, & Idde...dAdAa 
yerwaios TO Oyo, Gorep latpd, Tapéxwv 
am@oKkpivov kat i} habe } py & epwrd. 
475 E. 

“Odev ov aréhumes, dmoKpivoy, eé ovx 
cpa taverar Supav éxartos Huav Kat HOopevos. 
497 C, 

Cf. also 462 B supra. 

tc 8 prow aardxpwat ovtw Kat epi Tis 
pytopuys. 449 D. 

taxa $1) elropar cabéorepov add’ amrdoxpwat: 
cioiv jpiv réxvar. H yap. 450 C. 

ob pev ov, & &., drdxpwat tatto rovro. 

Cf. Apol. 25 (where there is no differ- 
ence between drdxpwat and droxpivov if the 
latter reading is certain in 25 D).! 

The distinction between particular and 
habitual, momentary and _ repeated, is 
worthless when tested by Plato’s use of 
Tépavov and Tre pave. 

451 A i viv cai od tHv aroxprow jv 
ypopnv Siam épavor. 

522 E dad’ éxetrep ye wat radAa éxépavas, 
kal ToUro 7 é€pavov. 

506 C A€ye, & ’yaé, airos kai TéEpacve. 


! Groups 2 and 3 were supplied me by the Rev. 
St. de Dunin-Borkowski, whose theory of jussives 
I hope to discuss in my next article. 
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Cf. Eur. Med, 701 diiwor 8 aire ris ; 
mépawve por Adyov. 

4. “Axove)(dxovcov, 

Gorg. 458 E “Axove 8y...8 Oavpalw ev tots 
Aeyopevots tro cod. 

Lb, 506 C "Axove 89 && dpyxis epod dvada- 
Bovros Tov Adyor. 

1b, 523 A “Axove 8y...udAa xaod Aoyov. 

1b. 453 A "Axovoov 8), & Topyia. éyo 
YUP ++ 

Apol. 32 A ‘Akovoate 89 pov Ta epmoi 
Eup BeByxora. 

1b. 20 D ’Axovere 89 (alibi passim). 

Legg. B, 652 A, B dry Kai dros dxovwpev 
mpowexovres TOV Vor. 

Ar. Paw 551 dxovere New Tois yewpyors 
amvévat. 

Ib. 664 dxovtca ipets av evexa popdiy 
exet. 

Lb. 670. Ot viv dxovoov otov dpte p’ pero. 
Litem 679, Cf. Lg. 1014, 1036. 

Ib. 785. Vv de... and” trakovers.... 

None of the foregoing refer either to 
habitual or repeated action ; metre would 
allow of present or aorist in Il. 664, 551 
from Aristoph. Pax. 

5. Undilerbe)(Undicacdbe. 

Thue. 1, 86, 5 UndilerOe otv agiws ris 
Srdprys. 

Tb, 1, 124, 1 adda vopioavres és dvayxnv 
ipix0a, & avdpes Etppaxo, Wydicacbe rov 
ro ELOV. 

Ib. 6, 14, 1 xai od, & mpiran, tradra... 
erulydrite. 

6. "AyyeAXe zacdv abAwrdarny évé Eur. 
Hee. 423. 

tadr’ dmdayyeAov moaa Aesch. Ag. 587 
(Paley). 

7. orovdnv AaB 8y Kat oreicov ’Ayabod 
Aaipovos. Ar. Hq. 106. 

GAG orepavod kat omévde TH Koadépw. 
Ib. 221. 

8. Thue. 5, 111, 6 oxozmetre otv kal... 
évOupetcbe. Id. 6, 80, 5 oxomeire ovv xat 
aipetobe H5n 7... 

oxeyaobe Thuc. 1, 33, 2; 1, 143, 6; 
3, 39, 9; 3, 46, 25.3, 47, 1; 3, 58, 6; 
3, 62, 3; apud oratores passim, apud 
Plat. saepius, cf. Apol. 21 B; Ar. Pax 888 
addressed to the Povddy and IIpvravets. 
erioxevar, oxepat, emioxeopeda, oKxepopeba 
constantly recur in Plato side by side with 
erirkoTOpev, oKoTapEV, oKoTMpeOa, TKOTEL, 
with practically no difference of meaning 
and all referring to matters calling for 
immediate consideration. 

9. Gorg. 482 A ph Oavpae or eyo raira 
Aeyw. 

Tegg. A, 637 C was yap droxpwopevos 
épet Oavpaovre évw...., My Oavpage, & E€ve. 

L 2 
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Tim. 29 C éav obv...un Swvarot yryvopeba 
mdvtn Tavrws...Adyous..amtododvat py Oavpadons. 
Aesch. Ag. 851 (Paley) pnd? Oavpaons r00e. 
10. Thue. 4, 118, 6 iovres és Aaxedaipova 
diddoxere. 

Id. 1, 86, 4 ds Huas mpére BovdreverOa... 
pydets Sidackérw. 

Ar. Eq. 202 wis otv mpds eué Tadr’ 
éoriv; dvadidacké pe. 

Gorg. 507 A ot 8 ei exes diSacxe. 

Euthyph. 6 E ravrnv roivw pe airiv 8i- 
dagov tiv idéav. 

1b. 9 A tt roivey, & dpire,...diagov (in- 
form me). 

Ar. Eq. 152 xai rov xpyopov airov dvadi- 
Sagov ws exer. 

Ar. Pax 602 1006’ jas Sidagov, & Oedv 
eivovoTare. 

11. Gorg. 482 vopite rotvey Kai wap’ énod 
xphvat Erepa rovadra axoveuv. 

Thue. 7, 77, 6 Kat iv dvrAaBopeba tov 
ptAiov xuwpiov...ndn vopilere ev TH exvp@ elvar. 

Xen. An. 6, 6, 24 vouie dvdpa dyabov azro- 
KTELVwV. 

Ar. Pax adda vopife mdvras dptrvyas oixo- 
yevets. (This may be regarded as general.) 
Thue. 1, 82, 4 pa yap aAAo ti vopionre. 

Id. 1, 42,1 kai pa vopion Sixaa pev rade 
A€yer Oar... 

Id, 3, 13, 5 vopion S& pydeis... 

Id. 4, 18, 4 rdv 88 roAeuov vopiowar py.... 

Id. 7, 68, 1 épyq mpocpigwpev Kat vopi- 
TwPEV... 

Id. 6, 22, 1 ra 8 wap’ ’Eyeotaiwy eroma 
vopioare kat Adyw av padwora Erowa elvan. 

Gorg. 455 D im éuod otv davepwropevos 
vopuov Kai tr’ éxeivwy avepwrac Gar. 

Cf. Apol. 18 D dgédoare....xai oinOyre and 
compare Laches 197 D pi pévror olov pe 
apnoea oe...d\rAa mpdceye... 

Notice also that the constantly recurring 
doxeitw dé pndevi is practically identical with 
mapaoty dé pydevi, troddBy Se pydeis, vopion 
de pndeis, pndels oo Ou. 

12. Thue. 7, 63, 5 dpytvacbe atrots kal 
detEare... 

Ib. 2, 89,13 dpivacbe 8 rovrous agiws tav 
Tpoeipyacpevwv. 

Ib. 3, 14, 1 érapivare MuriAnvaiors. 

Ib. 3,67,6 dpivare obv kai r@ tdv “EAAHvov 
VOpap. 

Ar. Eq. 244. ddd’ dpivov xaravacrpépov 
mwaXuv. 

Ib. 246 GAN dpivov kat diwxe Kai tporjv 
avtod Trovod. 

Thuc. 1, 43, 3 xat rovode pyre Evppdxovs 
déxeoOe pyr’ dpivere abrois ddixotow. 

13. Thue. 1, 78, 1 BovdeverGe otv Bpadews 
(scil. hie e¢ nunc). 

Ib. 1, 83, 2 pnd’ eweryOevres Bovdcvowper. 
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- Ib, 4, 87, 4 apos radra BovreverGe eb. 
Charm. 176 C apis tadra ot ab BovAciov. 
14. Eur. Androm. 923 wéupov pe xopas 

Thos Grou mporwrdatw. 

Thue. 1, 144, 2 viv 8 rovros dmoxpwa- 
pevot aroméeupwpev. 

Ib. 1, 85, 3 mpods rovs ’AO. wéurere piv... 
WeMTETE dé. 

Ib. 4, 63, 1 wodeuiovs ex tis xwpas ao- 
TELTUO[LEV. 

Ib, 6, 34, 1 wéurwpev mpéo Beis. 

Ib. 6, 34, 9 wéurwpev 88 kat és Aaxedaipova. 

Ib. 1, 128, 9 et otv ti ce rovTwy dpéoxe 
méume avopa morov ért Od\accav. 

15. Eur. Med. 623 yxdpa. 

Ib. 1076 ywpetre, xwpetre. 

1b. 1053 ywpetre waides és Sdpovs. 

Thue. 7, 77, 4 xwpetre, advance. 

Ar. Pax 83 py pot oroBapads xdpe Aiav. 

Ib. 154 GAN’ aye Ijyace xwpe xaipwv. 

Ib. 301 dedpo ras xoper tpoOipws bOd Tis 
cwrTnpias. 

Ib. 555 
Tawwvioas. 

Thue. 4, 95, 3 ywpyoare ody agiws és abrors 
THs TE TOAEWS...Kal TOY TaTEpwr. 

Ib, 2, 72, 6 adroit S& peraywpyoate dor 
Bovrcobe, ws dv & odEMOs 7. 

How many commands and prohibitions 
applicable to general rules of life are to be 
found in the foregoing fifteen groups? 
Not one. How many refer to habitual 
action ? Perhaps one. 

It would be idle to pursue our inquiry 
further. Suffice it to add that an examina- 
tion of similar collections for BAére)(BAEWov, 
SiBov)(Sds, €a)(€avov, Ppdle)(ppdoov, duvve 
\(dporov, dpa)(idé, AdpBave)(AdBe,  xpive 
\(xpivat, mave)(radcov, oler)(roinrov, Tibet 
)(O€s, has yielded a like result as regards the 
theory under discussion and proves beyond 
a doubt the distinction of general versus 
particular, habitual versus occasional action, 
as applied to present and aorist, to be utterly 
nugatory. 

At the risk of being tedious I must add 
another argument. The present and aorist 
often occur side by side in the same sen- 
tence, referring to the same particular 
occasion and sometimes even to the same 
action, ¢.g. :— 

Eur. Med. 1251 ddda vu, & daos dioyevés, 
KATELPYE, KATATAVTOV; éfed’ oixwv TdAawvav. 

Ar. Pax 516 py viv dvapev add’ érevrei- 
vwpev. 

Thue. 1, 42, 1 vedrepos tis...dgvovTw... Kat 
py vopion... 

Plato Lach. 190 C pi rove mepi ddns 
dperns ed0ews oKxoTwpeba...ddAa pépovs TwWOs 
Tépt TpOTov Worjzev. 


GAAG Tas xdpet Tpds Epyov els &ypov 
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I have been at the pains to make a 
calculation of the number of times the 
present is used of particular and definite 
commands—intended to be executed hic et 
nune—in a few Greek dramas, a book of 
Plato and the Speeches of Thucydides. The 
following are the results in round numbers 
always below the exact figures. The present 
then is used in the manner described in 
Ar. Eq. sixty times, in the Pax seventy 
times, Medea thirty-six times, Plato Rep. ix. 
sixteen times, Thucyd. Speeches fifty times. 

It must however be admitted that not 
many instances of general commands are 
forthcoming with aorist, although the 
formula pi toujoyns Totro is not unknown in 
the sense of ‘never do this.’ This fact will 
be accounted for as we proceed. 

Eum. 526 pr’ dvapxerov Biov | pyre 
deororovpevor | aivéons. 
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Pind. Pyth. 1, 179 pH Sodrwbys, & gir’, 
edtparrédois Képdect. 

Ale. Frg. 44 Mydtv dddo purevons mpdrepov 
dévdpiov durédw. 

Eur. 7.7. 706 Kat un mpodgs pov tiv Kacy- 
VyTHV TOTE. 

Soph. Ajax 127 sqq. 

Toadra Toivuv eicopay, trépxorov 
pndev zor’ eiryns airs eis Oeods Eros 
pnd’ dyKov dpys pyder’, «i....} 

With the Editor’s permission I hope to 
discuss in some subsequent number the views 
of German scholars, notably those recently 
put forward by Koch in the latest edition 
of his Grammar and also in Neue Jahrbiicher 
1892, page 409 sqq. 

J. Donovan. 

1 The last four examples were privately com- 

municated to me by Mr. de Dunin-Borkowski, 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF LUCAN. 


(Continued from p. 10.) 


I go on to consider some passages in detail. 

I 254 Cimbrumque ruentem VG [ furentem 
MBEU]. There is no need of references to 
prove that rwentem will stand and make 
good sense. Bentley would have introduced 
ruentem in line 68 also. Still it is not 
without doubt that I would reject furentem. 
True, we have 250 furentum and 255 furoris, 
but the frequency of such repetitions is a 
marked feature of Lucan’s style, or will be 
till emendation has run its course. 

I 320 gladii cum triste micantes BE 
[minantes MVUG]. Here E comes to the 
support of B, and micantes may very well 
be accepted, though minantes would surely 
stand, and the text can hardly be called 
certain. 

I 588 errantis in aere pinnae VUGC 
[volitantis MBE]. ‘The sense of both words 
is the same = ‘flit about,’ see Cicero de 
orat. ii § 23. True, the word is not common 
of birds but usually figurative. Hosius 
gives an instance from Ausonius, which is 
of the latter sort. But wecan hardly doubt 
that volitantis is the Pauline text, and the 
substantive is after all not avis but pinnae. 
Of course errantis will stand, but Hosius’ 
six references (all of fourfooted beasts) are 
not happy. And in Stat. Zheb. v 604 
errantes per capta cubilia plumae the feathers 
are not flitting about in the air, but in the 





nest, moved by the wind ; at least I can see 
no other meaning, and the passage is not 
parallel. To say ‘ volitantis schmeckt nach 
glosse’ seems to me more than can be 
assumed. May it not also be true of 
errantis ? Curiously enough Schol. Berol. 3 
explains pennae by avium, which illustrates 
what I said above. On the whole I prefer 
to keep volitantis. See Silius viii 441. 

II 126-8 
te quoque neclectum, violatae Scaevola dextrae, 
ante ipsum penetrale deae semperque calentis 
mactavere focos ; 
deatrae VUG[C]b et in ras.M.  vestae 
Bi? M']. Francken says [J/memos. 1891) 
that the Paris MS Ashburnhamensis has 
veste after an erasure of a letter or so, and 
the correction dextrae in marg. ; while from 
A. Genthe we learn that E has vestae half 
erased and dextrae written over it by the 
first hand. It would seem then that the 
Pauline text was vestae with the variant or 
correction deatrae, while the V recension 
gave dextrae. 

That in vestae we have an early scholion 
on deae is, says Hosius, very clear. But 
how are we going to translate the passage 
when we have agreed io accept dextrae? 
The efforts of the scholiasts given by Weber 
are not very successful. But they all take 
neclectwm with te, either absolutely = ‘ ig- 
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nored,’ ‘passed over,’ or joined with dextrae. 
And I cannot see how we are to do other- 
wise. Hosius however takes violatae dextrae 
as an explanatory epithet of Scaevola = 
‘you, Scaevola of the blasted hand.’ He 
refers to Lucan’s fondness for these explan- 
atory additions, as i214 puniceus Rubicon, 
vi 674 puppim retinens echeneis, and the 
names of the snakes in book ix. But these 
all explain the very individual or class 
referred to: here the Scaevola of the day 
and his ancestor the hero of the hand story 
are different individuals separated by the 
lapse of centuries. Surely this interpreta- 
tion is too forced to be acceptéd, and viii 
223 aeterni martis Alanos, 245 placidi Colo- 
phona maris, Silius i 641 fatiferae tuvenem 
dextrae, all qualify the very thing referred 
to, and so do not help us, And when 
Hosius goes on to cite Sil. viii 383-4 nec 
dextra indignus avorum Scaevola as a similar 
compression, the only answer is complete 
_ denial. The avorum makes just the whole 
difference, and Lucan’s [1] ‘kleine ungen- 
auigkeit’ receives from this passage also no 
support whatever. 

Hosius then takes neclectum with templum 
(sic), rendering, I presume, ‘in front of the 
temple and paying no respect to it.’ But 
this is a fearful straining of the passage, 
even with templum. And Lucan says ipsum 
penetrale deae, from which it is surely even 
harder to detach neclectum. 

It is not much easier to make sense by 
taking dextrae [nom. pl.] of the Marians, as 
some of the scholia do. Nor does Kortte’s 
neglectu seem to me satisfactory, whether 
we read Vestae with it, as he and Francken 
would do, or dextrae as Hosius in his altern- 
ative treatment of the passage. 

I prefer to keep the Pauline vestae and 
render thus ‘You too, Scaevola, whom the 
outraged Vesta did not protect, they 
butchered right in front of the sanctuary of 
the goddess.’ The murderers are the 
Marians, who outraged Vesta by their 
conduct. And so I find Bentley took it. I 
have only to add in illustration the curious 
fact that Cicero deor. nat. iii § 80, speaking 
of good men who came to bad ends, mentions 
this case of Scaevola with special emphasis 
[ante simulacrum Vestae pontifexr maximus] ; 
having just above said ($ 79) Zelamo autem 
uno versu totum locum conficit, cur di homines 
neglegant: ‘nam si curent, bene bonis sit, 
male malis, quod nunc abest.’ And this 


rendering suits well with the tone of Lucan ; 
for, however comforting the sermon [Seneca 
de prov.] of his uncle might be, the nephew 
could declare vii 444-5 mortalia nulli sunt 
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curata deo, though x 177 he pointedly says 
non neclecte deis. 

II 217-8 nec iam 
retinent ripae redditque cadavera campo. So 


alveus amnem nec 


VU et var. lect. m g. redduntque MBE et 
in ras. G. Doubtless we can supply the 
subject amnis to reddit and make good and 
obvious sense. But this is not what we 
want to know. We ask, why are we to 
reject the Pauline reddunt, and we are told, 
‘doch nicht die ufer werfen die leichen 
hinaus, sondern die wellen.’ But reddunt 
is not = ‘cast out’ or ‘eject.’ It is merely 
another instance of that pregnant use of 
verbs of which Lucan is so fond. It means 
redire sinit or facit, ‘yields up the corpses 
to the plain.’ Compare i 103 Joniwm 
Aegaeo franget mare | =frangi sinet}, v 605-6 
suumgque in fluctus cori frangit mare, viii 
165-6 labor maestus...proiecit fessos incerti 
pectoris acstus, and the well-known x 473 
aestimat. It is practically the result of a 
personification. 

II 473 Luceriae [VC m] and Nuceriae 
[MBEUG] both present historical difficulties, 
as Hosius very well shows. This being so, 
why leave the Pauline text? Besides, there 
was a Nuceria in Umbria, and it is of these 
parts of Italy that Lucan is speaking. 
Luceria is in Apulia. Lucan has confused 
matters somehow, and we are by no means 
entitled to suspect the text on assumption 
of his infallibility. 

III 683-4 at faciles praebere alimenta 
carinae nune pice nunc liquida rapuere in- 
cendia cera, Here M’, that is the first hand 
of M, had carinas. Hosius tries to show 
that this may stand, by proving that incen- 
dia rapuere carinas is good Latin. This is 
not to the point. The words nune pice nunc 
liquida cera are to be taken into account. 
With their pitch and wax the ships quickly 
caught [rapuere] the fire. In the teeth of 
the MSS we need hardly force Lucan to say 
that the fire caught the ships with their [not 
its] pitch and wax. 

LV 284 paulatim fugit ira ferox. SoMU. 
cadit VBEGm. Here the authority is 
curiously divided, for BE side with V. It 
would here, as often, be interesting to know 
which of the correctors [m] of M it is that 
gives cadit. Hosius prefers fugit, because 
cadat impetus amens comes in line 279, a 
very insufficient reason in dealing with 
Lucan. To go no further than his own 
article, on v 569 he says ‘an der wiederho- 
lung von pontus—ponti ist kein anstosz zu 
nehmen.’ And every editor of Lucan does 
and must notice the same thing. He then 
gives five references to show that cadit ira 
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is elsewhere the regularexpression. To me 
it seems that we read fugit here simply on 
the authority of M, and had better say so 
at once. Whether this is sufficient or 
not, Dr Hosius is better able to judge 
than I. 

IV 371-2 sed morbus egens iam gurgite 
plenis visceribus sibi poscit aquas. So BE 
and in ras. U. clolepit MVGC. Here too 
MSS divide. MHosius thinks cepit would 
stand, and cites passages for capere = ‘ to 
contain,’ ‘ be able to hold.’ How this bears 
on the point I do not see. Surely sibi 
cepit = ‘took for itself,’ to gratify the rage 
of thirst not yet conscious that it was now 
slaked. I cannot feel easy about the 
reading, for cepit can hardly have come 
from a gloss on poscit, while the reverse is 
at least possible. And, when Hosius cites 
Ovid rem. am. 535 bibe plus etiam quam quod 
praecordia poscunt, we cannot forget that, 
according to the point of view, this may 
either confirm a reading or betray the source 
of interpolation. 

IV 719 hoc solum metuens incauto ex hoste 
vidert. So Hosius. videri is from V.. timeri 
BEUGC [and M with time in ras.]. Hosius 
argues against ¢imeri that fear and careless- 
ness do not go together: incauto then 
requires videri, for what Juba wants is to 
keep out of Curio’s sight. To which it may 
be answered that fear and caution go together 
very well: what Juba wants is to keep 
Curio incautus, and so he does not want 
to alarm him. In 736 Curio’s advisers 
urge him ut Libycas metuat fraudes, but he 
remains incautus as before. To me it seems 
that much depends on the significance of 
the erasure in M. If the correction be due 
to a later corrector, and if there is reason to 
think that time has taken the place of vide, 
the weight of M would tell for vider’, which 
will of course stand. But, if the correction 
is from the first hand or an early corrector 
revising from the same original, the case is 
very different: and on this point Hosius’ 
collation gives no help. At present I think 
it best to retain timert with Oudendorp. 

It is more serious that ex depends on B 
only, MEVUGCb have ab. Oudendo:)’s 
explanation of ex will not do Ii must 
mean ‘ from,’ ‘on the part of.’ 

Hence Grotius’ incautus ab hoste timeri 
[so with videri Burm.] is alluring, in spite of 
Hosius’ objections. But I do not venture 
to adopt it, agreeing with Hosius that in- 
cautus ought to refer to Curio, not to Juba. 

IV 600 iam defecta vigent revocate robore 
membra. So VU, renovato MBEG. True 
it is that revocato will stand, and Aen. i 214 
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is a good reference. True also that the 
words would easily be interchanged : some 
of the blunders in the palimpsest fragments 
are of similar character. I do not however 
feel that these reasons are enough to over- 
throw the Pauline tradition. If it is good 
for anything, a pair of possibilities should 
not avail to upset it. For renovato is also 
possible, as the dictionaries show. To appeal 
to novo corpore [robore V] in 632 is perhaps 
not fair, for it proves nothing: so I lay no 
stress on it. 

V 52 famae veteres laudantur Athenae. 
So M and L (a mixed MS). fama VBEUGm 
and the palimpsest N. Hosius well remarks 
that vetus is often used with genitive in the 
Silver Age. He boldly follows M, and I 
daresay rightly. But the ablative is of 
course equally sound, cf. vi 225 informis 
facie [so MN, facies VBEUGm], ix 8 inno- 
cuos vita, etc. There must however be 
doubt here. We cannot lay great stress on 
N, for it gives pelagoque potens above (50), 
which, though approved by Detlefsen and 
half accepted by Steinhart, is not accepted 
by the editor, rightly I think. 

V 136-8 

seu sponte deorum 
Cirrha silet farique sat est arcana futurt 
carmina longaevae vobis commissa Sibyllae. 
Jari is from V. fati MUGE and [ati in 
ras.]B. Hosius, deserting the Pauline text, 
simply refers to Burman’s note. Burman’s 
main point is to get the opposition of silet 
and fart. But it may be answered that 
(1) the notion of utterance is expressed, as 
much as it is needed, in the rest of the 
sentence, (2) it is not desirable to have the 
opposition so sharply marked as to throw 
much stress on si/et. For, as any one may 
see by reading the context, the emphatic 
part of that clause is sponte deorum. Four 
possible explanations of the silence of the 
oracle are given. 

I would keep /ati and render ‘ or whether 
it be merely the will of Heaven that keeps 
Cirrha dumb, and it suffices that the aged 
Sibyl’s dark predictions of coming doom 
have been entrusted to you.’ The gods are 
supposed to take the line ‘you have your 
Sibylline Books, and that is enough.’ To 
me fari has decidedly the air of a deliberate 
correction, such as Hosius often detects in 
V, and the motive is probably that sug- 
gested by Burman’s note. 

V 383-4 swmmum dictator honorem con- 
tigit. So UE|{Njmv b. summo...honore 
VBG. summo...honori M and var. lect. g. 
Here we note that B and E for once part 
company. In much of the early capital 
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writing E and I could easily be confused. 
Hence no doubt the frequent confusion of 
these letters in the MSS [for M see Hosius 
praef, p. x]. Itseems then that honore of 
VBG supports honort of M. Why Hosius 
edited summum...honorem I cannot guess. 
He now remarks that M is perhaps right, 
but the reading is after all ‘ ungewoéhnlich.’ 
His references are of little use. It is a fact 
that he omits the one really helpful passage 
Juv. viii 27-8 rarus civis et egregius patriae 
contingis ovantt. Nor does he point out that 
Lucan is fond of contingo witha dative [529, 
ii 707, iii 388, viii 844, ix 65, x 284]. Yet, 
if any scholar will but read the passage 
with its context in the light of the words of 
Juvenal and the usage of Lucan, I shall be 
surprised if he does not agree with Kortte 
that summo...honori is right. 

V 569-72 

sephyros intendat an austros 
incerlum est: puppim dubius ferit undique 
pontus. 

nubibus et caelo notus est ; si murmura ponti 
consulimus, cori verrent mare. 

This passage has greatly troubled editors. 
austros isin VUG. euros MBE. Hosius, 
like Bentley and Oudendorp, assumes that 
in 571-2 we have exactly the same pair of 
winds under other names. Then corus = 
zephyrus, notus = auster. It is to be noted 
that corus [NW] is not strictly = W, but 
notus and auster are both 8. Thus the 
correspondence is closer where the reading 
is doubtful, which is not reassuring. The 
next words, gurgite tanto nec ratis Hesperias 
tanget nec naufragus oras, do not help us: 
for gurgite tanto is not ‘with a heavy sea 
from this quarter,’ but merely ‘with a 
heavy sea like this running.’ 

Now, is the above assumption right ? 
That we find auster rendered afterwards by 
notus in such passages asii 454-60 ete. proves 
nothing. For on the other hand we find 
zephyrus and ewrus opposed in iii 549-50, 
and (cited by Hosius) Val. Flaccus i 639-40 
brings ewrus zephyrus and notus into conflict. 
See also for winds Lucan i 219, 406-7. In 
fact no other storm-scene will settle our 
reading here. When we look further into 
the present one we find the winds appear 
thus: 599 corus, 601 boreas, 603 aquilo 
[ = boreas], 605 boreas, 606 corus, 608 eurus, 
609 notus. Here eurus is mentioned by name, 
but not auster. Of course the storm need 
not, indeed does not, correspond exactly to 
the forecast of the fisherman. Bnt it surely 
does agree with it to some extent, and that 
not so as to justify the exclusion of eurus 
[SE]. 
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I prefer therefore to keep the Pauline 
euros, and not to assume that 571-2 refers 
to exactly the same winds as 569-70. The 
fisherman may very well be meant to talk 
rather loosely ; for he is inclined to shirk 
the dangers of putting to sea in such weather, 
and hence prone to waste time. 

If however it should still be held that 
569-70 and 571-2 refer to the same wind- 
contest, it may be noted that with euros we 
preserve in both cases the same relation 
between the directions of the winds. For 
in both the pairs [W and SE, NW and 8] 
we have an angle of 130° between the direc- 
tions. Thus zephyrus : eurus : : corus : 
notus. With austros we lose this, and have 
to be content with an incomplete identifi- 
cation. 

VI 237 nec vidit recto gladium mucrone 
prementem. So U. tenentem GP. tremen- 
tem MVBEN. That premere is used of 
firmly grasping a sword is seen in iv 706, 
vii 562. That P and T are often confused, 
probably from the days of capital writing 
[so 261, where N has TEMTLA], is well 
known. No doubt prementem will stand. 
But surely so will the Pauline trementem. 
Of course it does not mean that the sword 
shook in Scaeva’s hand owing to his exhaus- 
tion. Scaeva’s collapse was put on to 
deceive. If Aulus had noticed the quivering 
of his sword-point [mucrone], he would have 
noticed also the suppressed rage and nervous 
excitement of the man. This was what 
made it quiver: real weakness and a flabby 
grip would not have shown itself thus. 

I think therefore that the Pauline tre- 
mentem gives the more vivid picture and is 
probably right. The variation is very old, 
for tenentem [possibly, as Hosius says, a 
gloss on prementem] appears in the Vatican 
palimpsest [P], while N has trementem. 
Compare ix 675-6 ipsa regit trepidum Pallas 
dextraque trementem Perseos aversi Cyllenida 
derigit Harpen. Here the flurried excite- 
ment of Perseus is rather different from 
that of Scaeva, but it is not exhaustion, and 
for the purposes of the present argument 
the passage is a good parallel, 

VI 681-2 quo postquam viles nec habentis 
nomina pestis contulit...... So U. et habentis 
MVBEGN. Hosius well points out that in 
this account of the witch’s caldron Lucan 
follows Ovid met. vii 266 foll. very closely. 
Now Ovid (275) has his et mille aliis post- 
quam sine nomine rebus and so forth. 
Therefore Lucan must have written nec here, 
not e¢. Fritzsche in his ‘quaestiones 
Lucaneae’ on the contrary holds that Lucan 
does not follow Ovid, wrongly, I think. 
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But in his defence of ¢¢.he rightly refers to 
Lucan’s rivalry, the wish to outdo other 
authors, 

Now Ovid names a lot of ingredients in 
detail, and then winds up with ‘and a 
thousand other nameless things.’ He is at 
the end of his list. Lucan is in the middle 
of bis. Ovid has nothing corresponding to 
Lucan’s viles, which surely “means ‘ ordin- 
ary. The question of sense is between 
(a) ordinary and so not worth special names, 
reading nec, and (b) ordinary and so having 
names, not the more awful ingredients, 
which are nameless, reading et. In fact the 
passage may be closely connected with that 
in Ovid in either sense: for it is not clear 
whether the nameless things in Ovid are 
more or less horrible than those named. 

We must ask, to what does the quo in 
Lucan refer? If to the ingredients just 
mentioned 671-80, then we must render 
‘after adding to the above’...... etc. But 
if guo catches up the huc of 670, the mean- 
Ing is ‘ after adding to this [the virus dunare 
of 669] ordinary abominations,’ and the 
viles pestis are the very ingredients of 671-80 
which habent nomina, and are indeed of the 
sort that form the stock-in-trade of witches 
in all ages. It is to be noted that, whereas 
Ovid speaks of the caldron, Lucan does not. 
This is strange, and may be merely one of 
the indications of haste which are often 
detected. 

With the second interpretation of the 
passage [reading et] the following lines are 
at least quite compatible. The witch brings 
to bear a more subtle class of influences, 
which are all her own. They run 

infando saturatas carmine frondes 
et, quibus os dirum nascentibus insputt, 
herbas 
addidit et quidquid mundo dedit ipsa venent: 
tum vox Lethaeos cunctis pollentior herbis 
excantare deos...... [then the elements of the 
vox are given}. 
On the whole I do not feel that the case for 
nec is yet made out, and am inclined to 
acquiesce in the e¢ of nearly all our MSS. 

VI 699, 700 caelum matremque’ perosa 
Persephone nostrique, Hecate, pars ultima...... 
Here nostri is from the corrector of U [ul], 
but occurs in a few of the numerous MSS 
known. nostrae MVBEUG. Hecate [varie 
scriptum] BEU. Hecates —_ scr.] MVG. 

Hosius remarks on the forced interpreta- 
tions of the vulgate nostraeque Hecates. But 
after al] Persephone as the third or infernal 
form of Hecate [Servius ad den. vi 118] is 
no great stretch. And with nostri Hecate 
must be a pars of the witch. So Hosius 
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quotes pars (maior, multa, etc.) nostri or mei 
in several well-known passages. But none 
of these are really parallel, and they do not 
help to clear up the relation here. The tie 
between goddess and witch is surely between 
greater and less. Erichtho is rather a pars 
of Hecate. 

I think we must either keep the vulgate 
or read spes for pars as Oudendorp conjec- 
tured. Burman pointed out that the two 
words are sometimes confused in MSS. 
Here U has pars in an erasure, M pras, and 
the last letter of Hecates comes into the 
account. 

VII 363 quidquid signiferi conpressum 
limite caeli. So V. conprensum MBEUG 
[BEU add est]. Hosius refers to iii 253, 
Ov met. i48. But in the former place pre- 
meretur = ‘would have (the zodiac) over it,’ 
in the latter premuntur = ‘ are enclosed by 
the earth’ or ‘are on the earth with the 
heaven over them.’ The notion is that of 
A being below B, and the point of view is 
vertical. Here inclusion and extent are the 
notions contained, and the point of view is 
at a centre from which the surrounding 
space is surveyed. That conpressum will 
express this fairly well, Ido not deny. But 
it seems to me that conprensum does it 
better. Compare ix 913 quas valli spatium 
conprendit harenas, Verg. georg. i 428, Silius 
iii 408 qua visu comprendere erat, etc. 
Therefore I would not reject the Pauline 
reading. The est of BEU is of course a 
blunder, caused by not catching the con- 
nexion of the following sumus. 

VII 421 omne tibi bellum gentes dedit omni- 
bus armis. So EUcmb. annis MBVG. 
Here Pauline authority is divided, and the 
error either way is easy. annis may come 
from 426 omnibus annis, as Hosius says. 
But he allows the repetition of nec gentibus 
ullis in i 82, 93, which is even more un- 
pleasant. I agree in preferring armis here, 
and follow him when he says ‘arma sind die 
waffenthaten fast gleich pugna oder bellum.’ 
But I think we must then be careful to 
render omnibus like omni clade or opulentia 
in eg. Curtius iv 1 § 10, viii 10 § 20, iii 
11 § 20, ‘through doughty deeds of every 
kind.’ Whether annis might not stand in 
the sense of ‘year after year,’ I cannot yet 
feel sure. In 388 omnibus annis, if it means 
‘for evermore,’ is surely hyperbolical. The 
real meaning must be ‘for a long series of 
years,’ or as we say ‘ever so long.’ 

VII 451-2 astra Thyestae inpulit et subitis 
damnavit noctibus Argos. So VUGC. 
intulit MBE, I have already on vi 237 
noted the interchange of P and T. The 
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question here is, which word suits the pas- 
sage best. For inpellere expressing the 
sudden coming on of the darkness Hosius 
compares i 235, iv 331, Sen. Phaedr. 963 
[955], and remarks that inpulerat [intu- 
lerat MVEGb] should be kept in iv 67. 
This may well be so, but in none of these 
passages is there a dative corresponding to 
Thyestae hee, True, we may treat it as a 
so-called ‘ ethic’ dative, ‘he startled Thyestes 
by driving on the stars,’ that is, by hasten- 
ing the nightfall. But it seems to me that 
the dative comes much more naturally after 
intulit, which commonly takes it, either 
expressed as vi 760 inlatus mundo ete, or 
implied as i 470-1 etc. The sense ‘ brought 
the stars in upon Thyestes’ will then be 
very like vi 742-4 tibi...inmittam ruptis 
Titana cavernis, et subito feriere die, Aen. 
viii 246. On the whole therefore I think 
the Pauline intu/it is here to be preferred. 
VIT 461-4 
parva tellure dirempti 
inde manum spectant: tempus, quo noscere 


possent 462 
quo sua pila cadant, aut qua sibi fata minen- 
tur 463 


Sacturi quae monstra forent: videre par- 


So Hosius. The important variants are 
these. 462 vultusque agnoscere quaerunt 
BEUg. 463 qua U, quam MVBEGP. 
Then 462 is omitted by G and added by g. 
And the order of 462-3 is as above in MBE, 
while in Vm and the palimpsest P it is 
reversed. In U they stand in an erasure 
as above, but it is detected that the line 
originally 462 began with a Q. It seems 
likely then that the uncorrected U [U*] had 
the same order as VPm. We see from P 
that the order not followed by Hosius is at 
least very ancient. And Lactantius citing 
the passage gives inde manum spectant 
tempus quo noscere possint facturi quae mon- 
stra ferant. Whether he had 463 quo sua 
in his text or not, does not appear, but he 
clearly connects 462 with 464. Kortte 
read them thus, adopting guam in 463. 
parca telluri dirempti 
463 quo sua pila cadant, aut quam sibi fata 
minentur 
462 inde manum_ spectant: 
noscere possent 
Sacturi quae monstra forent...... 

And I think this is the best we can do with 
this troubled passage. A few lines below 


tempus, quo 


comes the place where Hosius has on good 
grounds made his only transposition of lines 
[following U], a really fine instance of this 
proceeding, so seldom successful. 


And the 
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text of book vii is perhaps more disturbed 
than any other part of the poem. 

I would render the sense thus. ‘ Parted 
by but a little space of ground, they looked 
to see who was to be the target for their 
javelins, whose hand cn yonder side [inde] 
destiny threatened to turn against them : 
they had time to learn what abominations 
they were about to commit.’ 

For tempus [ fuit] see Hosius’ references. 
For inde see 502-3 frigidus inde stat 
gladius. 

VII 594 humanum columen, quo cuncta 
premuntur. So VGm [?U']. reguntur 
MBE et in ras. U. Hosius gives quotations 
(all with fastigium] to support humanum 
columen, and adds ‘ premuntur dann ist kriift- 
iger und ausdrucksvoller als reguntur, 
obwohl auch bei Manilius i 27 quo cuncta 
reguntur.’ But the question is rather what 
Lucan wants to express. If ‘the height of 
human eminence, dwarfing all things else,’ 
then premuntur is all that Hosius says. If 
‘by which all things are gauged’ = in 
which all find their common standard, then 
reguntur is better. Neither word sounds to 
me like a‘gloss on the other. Yet Schol. 
Berol. 3 interprets premuntur by reguntur. 
But I take it he means to interpret ‘are 
held down’ by ‘are governed.’ In any case 
the difference is one of subtle shades of 
meaning, and I cannot feel satisfied that 
the Pauline tradition is wrong. The vari- 
ation is probably a very old one, and one 
must admit that Paulus may have chosen 
between the variants and not chosen rightly. 
It is with grave doubt that I accept pre- 
muntur. 

VIII 567 qui vetet externas terris advertere 
classes. So UE. adpellere MVB. expellere G. 
To prove, as Hosius does, that advertere will 
stand, is nothing. Who doubts it} That 
appulerat comes just above in 563 is also 
nothing in Lucan. If we do not accept 
adpellere here, it seems to me that we give 


up the case for M altogether. The vari- 
ation is probably very old. 

IX 385-6 
durum iter ad leges, patriaeque ruentis amore 
per mediam Libyen veniant...... 
Here amore comes from C. amorem 


MVBEUG. Now the lemma of C is hardly 
first-rate evidence: the scholion is durum 
est iter quod ad leges patriae tendit et amore 
libertatis occumbit. The verbs tendit and 
occumbit are clearly parallel : occewmbit does 
not give the sense of what follows, which 
would rather be in magna pericula ducit or 
words to that effect. It seems to me that, 
like tendit, it is really an exposition of the 
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force of ad. That is, the scholion refers to 
amorem, not amore, and either the latter is 
a slip of the pen in the lemma or lemma and 
scholion (as happens elsewhere) do not agree. 
When we turn to Weber we find Schol. 
Lips.’ guae omnia non debent vos dehortari ; 
nam durum est iter quod ducit ad statum 
leyum retinendum, et ad amorem patriae 
ruentis, i[d est] ut defendatur, ne ruat. 
Whatever be the authority of this note I 
believe it is right in connecting the line 
with what precedes, not with what follows. 
C and some other scholia rightly point out 
that durum iter etc. is opposed to 393-4 
vadat ad dominum meliore via. But this 
surely assumes that the former closes the 
first member of the antithesis and the latter 
the second. In fact to read amore and 
connect with what follows is a wilful per- 
version to which MSS and scholia lend no 
support. 

Therefore keep amorem and explain ad 
leges (tutandas] ad amorem [ praestandum|]. 
Cato says ‘We are entering on a course of 
hardship and peril; but if you want to 
uphold the constitution, if you mean to 
show that you love your country by trying 
to stay her fall, your road must necessarily 
bea hard one. If you shrink from peril 
and hardship, you are not the men for me: 
choose the easier path, but do not forget 
that it leads to slavery.’ 

That Lucan is fond of this pregnant use 
of prepositions is plain enough. Cf. 733 
nec vobis opus est ad nowxia futa [ peragenda} 
veneno, v 368-9 ne tela sibi dextraeque negen- 
tur ad scelus hoc { faciendum], x 384, vi 
616-7 aditus...patebunt ad verum [noscen- 
dum], and many more. In v 476 miscenda 
is expressed. Soi 336 post Cilicas Sonat 
vi 145 ante feras Rhodani gentes |domitas 
ix 243 post te [mortuwm], and many more. 
In vii 15 domitas is expressed. 

Why does Lucan say ad leges, and not 
[ad] patriam? Because ad patriam would 
be liable to misunderstanding, ad patriae 
amorem is much clearer. For the views of 
Cato on these matters generally see ii 286- 
319. 

IX 406-7 sic tlle paventes incendit virtute 
animos. Here paventes is doubtfully traced 
to U [ut vid U] and is given as a variant 
by the corrector of V [v]. calentes MV BEGu. 
Hosius well argues against the latter. But 
this does not establish paventes. On the 
contrary, I suspect that we are not here 
dealing with two old variants, but with text 
and gloss, I think paventes is the gloss on 
the word hidden in calentes, which is pro- 
bably cadentes. Lucan has cadere iii 729 
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(robur), iv 279 (impetus), perhaps 284 (ira, 
see above ad loc.). But Aen. ili 260 cecidere 
animi, Ovid met. vii 347, amply prove the 
usage. For the confusion of metaphor in 
Lucan ef, i 159, 262-4, vi 7-8, ete. 

IX 454 Aeoliam rabiem totis exercet habenis. 
So G. harenis MVBEU. I will admit that 
totis habenis may mean ‘ unchecked,’ though 
Hosius’ references are inadequaie, the one 
not having fofis and the other being literal 
(of a horse), not figurative. But who doubts 
it? The question is, why do we want to 
get rid of harenis? Surely not because 
lines 437 and 441 above and 465 and 469 
below end with harenis. And in sense it 
may well be held to have the advantage : 
for totis habenis adds little to liber meatu 
preceding, while harenis is in contrast to 
the rocks and trees on which Lucan has 
just said that the wind does not spend its 
fury. See also below 466-71. Auster 
‘vents his fury on the whole sandy tract,’ 
that is, ‘all over the sand,’ on the stretch of 
open sands.. So vii 506 toto diduait cornua 
campo, ‘all over the plain,’ and often. In 
short I cannot see any good reason for 
deserting the MSS here, darenis being in my 
view an emphatic word. I should add that 
the codex Ashb. [see on ii 126-8] also gives 
arenis, which Francken accepts. 

IX 588 monstrat tolerare vapores. So VU. 
labores MBEG. That either word will stand 
is clear. Hosius says that iv 305 supports 
vapores, while labores comes from ix 881. 
But the dabores of 881 are part of the toils 
of the same march, and in iv 305 siccos is 
added to vapores. As to the present con- 
text, it is true that 591-3 refer to thirst. 
But 589-90 refer to bodily exertion. This 
seems to be a case of very old variants 
between which the MSS authority must 
decide. If not, what becomes of the superi- 
ority of the Paulines 4 

X 136 discubuere toris reges. So MEU. 
illic VBG. Hosius cites several passages 
for discubuere toris, which is well enough. 
But he does not account for tlic. The 
variation is surely a very old one. Did 
Lucan leave two versions, or is one of them 
an ancient gloss? If the former theory be 
accepted, then where Lucan hesitated so 
may we. If the latter, how can illic be a 
gloss on toris? But toris is a natural gloss 
on illic. Therefore I doubt the wisdom of 
displacing illic, which Oudendorp and Kortte 
preferred. 

X 244-5 
vel quod aquas totiens rumpentis littora Nili 
adsiduo feriunt coguntque resistere flatu. 
Heinsius and Diels, most editors, Hosius 
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included, read flatu. This appears as a 
variant given by m v, the corrector in each 
case erasing the last letter of fluctus, so that 
it is alternative to fluctu. The scholion of 
C is also given as authority for flatu. But 
the lemma gives the whole line with fluctu, 
and the scholion is ‘id est uenti.’ Surely this 
refers to the whole line, and venti is nom. 
plural. But this is quite consistent with 
Sluctu. The wind may operate either by 
blowing against the stream of Nile or by 
driving thesea-waves against it. Thus v 605-6 
he says of Boreas swumque in fluctus cori 
frangit mare. The authority of C therefore 
is not for flatu. And the context is for 
fluctu. There are two ways in which the 
etesian winds cause the Nile to rise: by 
bringing the rain-clouds over its catchment- 
area [ fluvio cogunt incumbere nimbos], and by 
piling up a water-barrier against its mouths. 
Hence 246-7 ille mora cursus adversique 
obice ponti aestuat in campos. In both cases 
the winds operate through the agency of 
something set in motion by them. 
I have now to remark that the MSS 
authority stands thus. flatu var. lect. m v. 
Jluctu GCmv. fluctus MVBEU. It seems 
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to me that, adsiduo being taken for an 
adverb, fluctu was made fluctus. But this 
reading is after all not impossible, and the 
blunder, if a blunder, may have come about 
in another way. However I am strongly 
for fluctu. 

It is interesting to note that the editors 
who read flatu thereby make another in- 
stance of the near recurrence of words in 
Lucan, for line 240 ends with flatus. Of 
Hosius’ two references Mela i 9 § 53 proves 
that flatu, Plin. epp. iv 30 § 8 that either 
reading, will stand. 

X 536-7 dux Latius tota subitus formidine 
belli cingitur. So V. subito MBEUG. 
Hosius, after Oud. and others, cites passages 
where matutinus [Aen. viii 465], nocturnus 
etc. are used. But the verb in these refer- 
ences is active. Here cingitur is not = se 
cingtt, and such references are irrelevant. 
To me suwbito seems clearly right, and why 
Grotius and others should prefer subiti is a 
mystery. Lucan is fond of adverbs, and 
several have been restored to him by Dr 
Hosius himself, 

W. E. Herrianp. 





NOTES ON LUCRET. III. 962, AND VARRO, SA7. MENIPP. (Lumen. 16, 17). 


Lucretius De Rerum Nat. iii, 962 (960) : 


aequo animoque agedum magnus concede: 
necessest. 


This is the reading given by Munro, 
magnus in place of magnis being ascribed to 
‘Censor Orellii Ienensis.’ Lachmann adopts 
dignis, Bernays gnatis. These last are 
possibly appropriate guesses: Munro’s 
reading seems at first to be more, from its 
closeness to the MSS.; but is it really 
appropriate in sense? I doubt it: no 
cessation from tears can avail to make the 
‘balatro’ ‘dignified’ in the eyes of Nature. 
On the contrary, a term of abuse is wanted 
here. Just as the ‘inclamet..et uoce increpet 
acri’ of v. 954 is re-echoed in the ‘ increpet 
inciletque’ of v. 963, so the imperative 
addressed to ‘balatro’ in 955 should have 
for its echo in 962 an imperative emphasized 
in like manner. Hence for magnis read 


Maccus—the name of an Atellane character 
fitly applied to an old fool as a variant for 
‘balatro,’ which again is akin to the Atellane 
‘bucco’ (ep. Hor. Sat. i, 2, 2). 


Varro Sat. Menipp. (Zumen. 16-17): 


Ajax tum credit ferro se caedere Ulixem 
Cum bacchans silwam incedit porcosque tru- 
cidat. 


Silwam Cod.: suile Riese: suillam caedit 
Ellis, which, as Wordsworth remarks, is 
‘very ingenious but too like ‘“‘porcos 
trucidat”’ to be likely’: cum baccas ferula 
caedit Biicheler. I think, with Biicheler, 
there is meant to be a double antithesis, of 
both object and instrument, and suggest 
silicem inlidit; cp. porcum saxo silice per- 
cussit Liv. i. 24; and Cic. Div. 2, 41, 85. 


Rk. G. Bury. 
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HILBERG ON THE OVIDIAN PENTAMETER. 


Hilberg’s Gesetze der Wortstellung im Penta- 
meter des Ovid. Teubner. 1894, M. 28. 


Tus book is a natural, if in some ways a 
perverted, outcome of the many-sided study 
of Ovid which has marked the last forty 
years. Since the appearance of Merkel’s 
Tristia and Ibis in 1837 hardly a corner of 
the vast Ovidian domain has remained un- 
explored. Both the Tristia and Jbis have 
been set on a new footing by the editions of 
S. G. Owen (1889), and my own (1881), 
each of them not only read but carefully and 
minutely studied by Hilberg: the Pontic 
Epistles were published by Korn with a full 
app. crit. of MSS, in 1869 ; the Metamm. with 
a complete collation of the Marcianus also by 
Korn in 1880; subsequently Zingerle, 
Riese, who has given a complete collation 
of the Neapolitanus, and Magnus, have again 
edited them ; Magnus indeed by various pro- 
grammes, anda continuous series of thorough- 
going diatribes in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 
has perhaps done more than any other critic 
to adjust the respective claims of the 
MSS., a task of no little difficulty in the 
case of the Metamorphoses. Even the 
Halieutica fragment has obtained an ad- 
mirable editor in Birt, whose monograph will 
remain unsurpassed in the history of Ovidian 
criticism, though on a scale not comparable 
with the same editor’s recently published 
Claudian (1892); Palmer and Sedlmayer, 
Palmer especially, by his often jealously 
ignored but indisputably admirable emenda- 
tions, have revolutionized the criticism of 
the Heroides: Ehwald in his 1888 reprint 
of Merkel’s Amores, Ars Amatoria, Remedia 
Amoris, and Medicamina Faciei gave a con- 
spectus of the most important readings of 
the earliest MSS. of those works, of which ! 
however we still require a minuter collation, 
the more that they are indubitably the finest 
flower of the poet’s genius: on the Vasti 
Peter, Polle, and others have exhausted an 
erudition which too often fails to clear up 
the problems in dispute, as indeed most 
questions of Roman topography still remain 
debatable, or at least not determinately 
settled. 

Of all these works, so far as they touch 
the pentameter, Hilberg has availed himself, 
and his readers will find in him—for the 
work contains little short of 900 pages— 


1 Except the Med. Fac, exhaustively edited by 
Kunz in 1881, 


very detailed discussions of a large number 
of lines in which the reading is doubtful, 
and into which conflicting considerations 
enter. This indeed is not the primary 
purpose of the book, but it is perhaps the 
most interesting, and at any rate has the 
advantage of calling the reader’s attention 
to some of the most crucial questions, so far 
as these occur in pentameters. 

The primary object of Hilberg’s work 
is to elicit the laws which guided the poet 
in arranging the words in his pentameters. 
Any one at all versed in the Elegiac poems 
of Ovid, and a fortiori such as have practised 
the composition of Latin elegiacs (in these 
days mainly Englishmen), arrive, after a 
very short study, at the conviction that the 
rules by which the Ovidian pentameter is 
regulated are of the strictest, most rigid 
kind. That elision is of the utmost rarity 
—that the first half of the line begins 
preferably with a dactyl—that if it begins 
with a spondee, the spondee is not one com- 
plete word, but part of a word which is 
continued into the second foot—that the 
last syllable of the first half is preferably a 
naturally long syllable—and this syllable 
rhyming with the last syllable of the second 
half—so much becomes, to a really careful 
student, clear after studying the poems, as 
exhibited in most of the post-Heinsian 
editions. He sees that those Greek licences, 
e.g. allowing a word of three four or five 
syllables to end the line, and admitting the 
last syllable to be indifferently long or short, 
which Catullus Tibullus and even Pro- 
pertius still permitted themselves, are 
studiously avoided by Ovid, indeed are 
almost entirely relegated from his most 
finished poems. When he takes up the 
Pontic Epistles, the relaxation of these 
rules accompanies an obvious decline in the 
poet’s powers and genius. I should suppose 
that most very close students of Latin 
metric—especially if they have studied 
Lucian Miiller’s de re metrica, the newly 
appeared second edition of which book I here- 
with commend to my readers’ notice—will 
have formulated for themselves the above, 
or most of the above, rules as distinguishing 
Ovid’s pentameters from those of his pre- 
decessors. The question is whether it is 
possible to go farther; whether we can 
formulate these and perhaps other rules with 
sufficient precision to be able to pronounce 
by an appeal to them which of several pos- 
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sibilities presented by the MSS. must be 
right. This is the point raised by Hilberg, 
and no one who has not examined his book 
ought to pronounce in a hurry on the 
question. 

He lays down eleven laws :— 

A. The position of the word must not 
violate the prosodial and metrical laws of 
Ovid. 

B. The more or less emphasized words 
should, if possible, be represented by their 
position in the pentameter. 

C. The natural order of the words is 
observed so far as A and B permit. It is 
only within the most rigidly defined limits 
that this order is broken through in favour 
of law H (that the pentameter should begin 
with a dactyl). 

D. An adjective stands before the sub- 
stantive or pronoun with which it agrees, 
so far as this is consistent with A BC H J. 

E. Short vowels at the end of the penta- 
meter are avoided. 

F. Appended st (est) is preferably found 
at the end of the pentameter. 

G. The first half of the pentameter ends 
preferably with a syllable long by nature, 
not by position. 

H. The first foot is, if possible, a dactyl. 

J. If the first foot is a spondee, it should 
not form a complete word. 

K. Adjective and substantive agreeing 
with it are, if possible, in different halves 
of the pentameter. 

LI. The verb is placed as early in the 
pentameter as is consistent with the other 
laws. 

The first criticism which I would offer on 
this, is—that it is scarcely a right use of 
the word ‘law’ (Gesetz). The exceptions to 
most of the rules above drawn out are very 
numerous indeed, and it is just in this that 
Hilberg fails to carry conviction. Take F. 
He first obtains from a large number of 
examples proof of the tendency of Ovid to 
place st (est) at the end of pentameters,! 
especially after a short 4 or ¢: then pro- 
ceeds to insert it in places where it has no 
support from the MSS. e.g. Fast. ii. 719, 
720 
[lle iacens pronus matri dedit oscula terrae, 

Creditur offenso procubuisse pede. 

1 And of hexameters. Thus 4. dA. i. 655, 6 
Iustus uterque fuit : neque enim lex aequior ullast 
Quam necis artificis arte perire sua: where Hilberg 
remarks ‘ hier ist es Merkel, welcher das lingst ein- 
gesarkte ’s/ zu neuem Leben erweckt,’ and adds 
that, however, such appended ’s¢ is rare at the end 
of hexameters, the syllable being in thesi, as 


opposed to the pentameter, the last syllable of which 
is in arsi. 
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Merkel in his later editions altered this 
with the best MSS. to Creditus. Hilberg 
goes a step farther and adds ’st after pede. 
I do not think this is right. There are 
other instances of the participle creditus 
used in this somewhat rare manner, 7.e. 
as =in quo creditus est ‘and was believed in 
doing so to have stumbled and fallen.’ Nor 
can I believe that in Zbézs 458 Victor ut est 
celeri uictaque uersa pede the poet really 
wrote Victor uti celeri uictaque uersa 
pedest, by which entirely . unsupported 
alteration the verse is brought into har- 
mony not only with F, but also with C and Z. 

In the well-known passage of the Remed. 
Amoris 476, where Agamemnon describes 
Briseis as only differing from Chryseis by 
a syllable— 


‘Est,’ ait Atrides, ‘illius proxima forma, 
Et si prima sinat syllaba, nomen idem ’— 


two MSS. give idem est. Can any one say that 
idem is right, idem est wrong? or reversely ? 
Surely nothing is gained by Hilberg’s 
‘laws’ for determining such a question. 
All we can safely do, is to observe Ovid's 
general use, primarily in the A. A. and 
Rem., then in the Amores and Heroides: 
subordinately, and with a great deal of 
reservation, in his later and much inferior 
works. For I must come to what most 
lovers of the poet will, I think, agree with 
me in enforcing, and there is hardly any 
point which I would so earnestly press upon 
the attention of the ingenious writer I am 
reviewing as this—that the works of Ovid’s 
prime ought to be judged by a different 
standard from those of his decline —especi- 
ally from the 7’ristia and Pontic Epistles.” 
Licences or irregularities which we have 
reason to think were absolutely unknown 
in the finer works of his adolescence and 
early manhood were very likely to find 
admittance in the comparatively uninspired 
elegies of lis later years when the misery of 
his sudden and unexplained banishment 
combined with the dismal surroundings of 
Tomi to depress his spirit and freeze the 
genial current of his Muse. But Hilberg 
not only equalizes all the Elegiac poems as 
teaching us the ‘laws’ of Ovid’s penta- 
meter, but admits works of very doubtful 


> The Jbis stands on a different footing. The 
metre is throughout singularly careful, and if the 
work is genuine, is quite worthy of the poet’s best 
days. Few however can doubt that it has been, to 
say the least, interpolated. I may refer sceptical 
readers to my article in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology for 1885, pp. 98—106. 
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genuineness, such as the Mus, the later 
ITeroides, and the Consolatio ad Liuiam, to 
rank on a par with the genuine. So un- 
critical a course is the more surprising, as 
the task of eliciting ‘laws’ is easier and 
simpler if these doubtful works are kept 
aloof. The Consolatio, in particular, bears 
on its face the sigas of extraneous authorship, 
and the numerous discussions which its 
peculiarities have provoked would better 
have been spared and must be considered 
intrusions in Hilberg’s volume. 

To return to F. The following passages 
seem to me to have drawn from Hilberg a 
wrong conclusion. 


Her. xii. 73, 4 
Ius tibi et arbitrium nostrae fortuna salutis 
Tradidit, inque tuast uitaque morsque 
manu. 


‘In some MSS.’ says our critic, ‘the ’s¢ 
after twa is wanting, and it should be un- 
hesitatingly removed, for where ’s¢ does not 
obviate hiatus or lengthen a vowel (pedest 
ete.) Ovid only admits it in the inner half 
of the pentameter in those very rare cases 
where a misunderstanding would arise 
without it.’ To this I must demur. The 
*st seems to me absolutely required. Let us 
take another case. 


Am. i. 7, 20 
Ipsa nihil: pavidost lingua retenta metu. 


Hilberg would remove ’st for the above 
reasons and because it should naturally 
follow, not precede, vetenta, as laid down in 
‘law’ C. Here we see the arbitrariness of 
the procedure. Because in a large number 
of instances est (st) follows the participle to 
which it belongs, a ‘law’ results that it 
should always do so, except where some 
palpable reason exists for neglecting it. 
‘Then the cases where the ‘law’ is violated 
are pronounced to be wrong. But what is 
the in every way more probable decision ? 
We notice (1) that the verb to ipsa is 
omitted: here is a reason why in the sequent 
clause it should not be. (2) est (st) is 
avoided after -u, therefore it is unlikely to 
have been placed after metu at the end of 
the line. If, then, it was inserted at all, it 
can only be after pavido. So much «a 
priori: then, what is the evidence of MSS. ? 
Hilberg states nothing on this point; and 
I am not sure even that the readings of the 
two earliest, the Puteaneus and the San- 
gallensis, are known: for we still desiderate 
a thorough collation of MSS, in this, the 
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most exquisite of all Ovid’s poems, as also 
in the Ars Amatoria. Strange that the 
two works which made the poet famous in 
every province of the Roman Empire should 
still lack a completely adequate edition : 
while the Heroides, in every way an inferior 
work, should have been thought worthy of 
a collation as exhaustive as the works of 
Horace. I venture to hope that this task 
may still be undertaken by some one of the 
increasing band of palaeographers whom 
Oxford and Cambridge are training. 


Trist. iii. 10, 9, 10 
At cum tristis hiemps squalentia protulit 
ora, 
Terraque marmoreost candida facta gelu. 


It might be expected that Hilberg would 
follow the line of reasoning adopted in Am. 
i. 7,20 and omit’st. Notso: itis required, 
he says, to prevent a misapprehension. 
Without ’st, it might be thought that both 
hiemps and terra were subjects to protulit. 
To the conclusion, that ’s¢ is indispensable, 
most readers will assent: but the ground 
alleged is inadequate: nor is it much helped 
by the wish to avoid ’st after gelu. For 
Hilberg himself admits that in two cases, 
A, A. i. 552— 


Terque fugam petiit: terque retenta metu 
est. 
Horruit, ut sterilis agitat quas uentus 
aristae— 


and Pont. iv. 1, 14 manw’st, Ovid has 
permitted this collocation. One is tempted 
to ask, are there no others? Yet if there 
are only two, the law is broken: and, so 
far as MS. evidence goes, it is quite 
doubtful whether in 7rist. iii. 10, 10 the poet 
adds ’st after marmoreo or after gelu. And 
do not let us forget that the ‘laws’ depend 
ultimately on MSS.: and that these vary 
constantly and cannot be said to give any 
certain sound, at least on this point of ’s¢. 

Coming to another line discussed on p. 
413, Trist. i. 6, 6— 


Si quid adhue ego sum, muneris omne tui est 


(which line is part of the page facsimiled 
from the best MS. of the TZ'ristia, the 
Laurentianus (Z), in 8, G. Owen’s edition), 
it appears to me very questionable whether 
st (est) should be omitted on the showing of 
the facsimile. It is true that est is not in 
the line as written at first: but omne tui+ 
is unmistakably written over, and Hilberg 
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speaks unadvisedly when he says that there 
is a doubt as to the meaning of +. It can 
mean nothing but est, as Owen, of course 
rightly, explains. 

An interesting rule which is formulated 
on p. 414 deserves close consideration. It 
is in reference to final 7 (in cases where the 
quantity is indifferently long or short, mihi 
tibi sib). Hilberg lays down this rule: 
Ovid omits ’s¢t (est) where final i rhymes with 
i in the first half of the pentameter, e.g. 


Rem. Am. 228 
Aeger, et oranti mensa negata mihi 
Trist. ii. 104 
Cur inprudenti cognita culpa mihi ? 
Trist. ii. 208 
Alterius facti culpa silenda mihi 
but Rem. Am. 582 
Est opus: auxilio turba futura tibist 
Fasti i. 480 
Siste precor lacrimas! ista ferenda tibist 
Fasti iv. 456 
Nec mora ‘ me miseram! filia,’ dixit, ‘ ubist 1’ 
Pont. ii. 9, 72 
Et tamen his gravior noxa fatenda mihist 
Pont. ii. 10, 10 
Vel mea quod coniunx non aliena tibist. 


A similar rule is enunciated for final 
a on p. 416: that is to say, where such 4 
rhymes, st(est) is omitted. But here the 
case seems more doubtful: at any rate the 
MSS. exhibit very great fluctuation. Mean- 
while I need not say how greatly such 
questions affect palaeographical research. 
When a MS. of first-rate importance, like 
the Trinity College (Cambridge) codex (G) 
of the Jbis, or Owen’s Z of the Tristia, 
comes to light—and of the immense weight 
of both codices Hilberg’s pages afford the 
most abundant evidence—its readings not 
only do not stand on a parallel with 
ordinary MSS., but rank among the ultimate 
standards by which such points as Hilberg 
raises have to be judged. Conversely, one 
of the subordinate yet real gains from so 
thorough a book as his is lies in the 
clearness with which it exhibits the intimate 
connexion of palaeography with almost every 
point of philological research—orthography, 
metric, grammar, mythology, archaeology. 

It is time to turn to another section of 
our critic’s book. We may take law C, 
which enforces that the natural order of the 
words in the pentameter is kept so far as 
is consistent with other laws, notably // (that 
the pentameter begins with a dactyl). Here 
again it seems to me that the works of the 
poet do not all stand on the same level. 
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In the Amores and Ars Amatoria the order 
of the words in the pentameter is, speaking 
generally, as nearly the natural order as 
metrical considerations permit. In the 
Heroides this is not so: the pentameters 
are more complex in construction, and the 
arrangement of the words less direct and 
simple. This is, as might be expected, 
equally, perhaps more, true of the Tristia 
and Pontic Epistles. On the other hand the 
Fasti show a return to the plainer and more 
direct order of the Amores. I shall attempt 
to prove this by examples. 


The following are taken from the Amores : 


Damnabitque oculos et sibi uerba dabit 
Non caret effectu quod ualuere duo 
Centum sunt causae cur ego semper amem 
Siue rudis, placita es simplicitate tua 

Haec melior specie corporis, illa sapit 

Me miserum ! quare tam bona causa meast ? 
Maesta erat in uultu: maesta decenter erat 
Tu tamen ante alios, turtur amice, dole 
Apta quidem dominae, sed magis apta mihi 
Aerati postes, ferrea turris erat 

Liber et Alcides et modo Caesar habent 
Egressum tectis, pulcher Tule, tuis 

Perdere: non ego sum stultus, ut ante fui. 


The following from the Ars Amatoria : 


A pereant, per quos munera crimen habent 
Vir mala dissimulat, tectius illa cupit 
Quamuis sit mendax, Creta negare potest 
At puto non poteras ipsa referre uicem 
Ut fragilis glacies interit ira mora 
Perprime temptatam nec nisi uictor abi 
Oscula deinde dabit, deinde rogabit emas 
Et modo festines et modo lentus eas 

Et siquis male uir quaerit habere uirum 
Fac tantum cupias: sponte disertus eris 
Depexaeque iubae plausaque colla iuuant 
Ei mihi! rusticitas, non pudor ille fuit 
Casus inest illis, hoc erit artis opus 

Sit tua cura sequi, me duce tutus eris 
Altius egit iter deseruitque patrem 

Nil opus est illi qui dabit arte mea 
Perfer et obdura! postmodo mitis erit 
Dummodo sit diues, barbarus ipse placet. 
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In all these the words follow an order 
almost identical with the order of prose. I 
suppose that it will be a surprise to many 
who have never looked into the matter to 
find that Wordsworth’s theory, that the 
natural order of words in poetry is the 
right one, is confirmed by the two most 
highly finished poems of Ovid. It is difficult 
to see why this should not be equally 
true of the Heroides, where the subject is 
the same, love. But the difference, which 
makes itself felt on the shortest comparison, 
is marked and unmistakable. The reason, 
I imagine, lies in the different way in which 
the same passion is presented. The Greek 
heroines who speak in the J/eroides plead 
their cause (generally, not to be forsaken 
by their lovers) with all the arguments 
which feminine rhetoric can urge. It is no 
wonder that their language should at times 
become artificial like their reasoning, or that 
rhetoric should employ its usual methods 
of antithesis, inversion, and the other arts 
by which the diverse phases of passion find 
their habitual expression. Whereas in the 
Amores we have short idyllic scenes or 
phases of a lover's life. It is the poet- 
lover showing us his own feelings as directly 
and plainly as he can: a male and highly 
sensuous nature expressing his not too 
refined or ideal emotions in words which 
convey their meaning without reservation 
or ambiguity. In the A. A. this is even 
more decidedly true. In this Manual of 
Love for the use of Men and Women, Ovid 
never beats about the bush; his precepts 
are straightforward and delivered in the 
most straightforward words : take away the 
single element of obscurity, the mytho- 
logical allusions, which strike a modern 
reader so grotesquely, and the work is 
intelligible to the least cultivated under- 
standing. When we come to the 77ristia 
the case is very much altered. Here alone 
such involutions of clause, as 


Si quis, qui, quid agam, forte requiret, 
erit, 


such poor antitheta as 


Inque suis amat hunec Caesar, in hoste 
probat, 


or such inversions as 
Quam tribuit terris, pacis an ista notast ? 
become, if not frequent, at least not 


uncommon. 
NO. LXXVII. VOL IX. 
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This difference of style in different works 
is not recognized by Hilberg, and, so far as 
it goes, seems to diminish the weight of his 
conclusions. But the reader of his Gesetze 
must judge for himself, and will, at any 
rate, be certain to learn much from the 
long array of examples by which each ‘law’ 
is illustrated, even if the exceptions seem 
to him too numerous to allow of such a 
term at all. 

The value of a book like this is not to be 
gauged by the amount of conviction which 
it produces. It is much to be able to show 
(for instance) that spondees at the beginning 
of pentameters are not nearly as common 
as dactyls; that an isolated spondee con- 
tained in one complete word with a pause 
in the sense after it is very rare indeed. It 
it quite another thing to be told that these 
inductions from a number of instances con- 
stitute a ‘law’: at best they can only be 
considered guiding rules. 

I will now touch on some points in which 
I feel myself to be in direct antagonism 
with the views of Hilberg. Some of these 
relate to the Jbis. There are two penta- 
meters in which MSS. agree to place 
quamuis afier the verb to which it refers. 


45 Non soleant quamuis hoc pede bella 
geri. 

58 Non soleant quamuis hoc genus ipse 
sequi. 


In the second of these, G (the Galeanus) 
gives Quamuis non soleam, against metre. 
Hilberg, full of his ‘law’ C, that the 
natural order is to be looked for, seizes on 
this fact, and transfers G’s quamuis non 
soleam to 45, writing then Quamuis non 
soleant. With every wish to give G its full 
weight as a unique testimony, I confess 
this seems to me unjustified and improbable. 


239, 240 
Flebat ut est infans fumis contactus amaris 
De tribus est cum sic una locuta soror. 


Why not cum sic de tribus est? Probably 
because de tribus counts as a sihgle word. 
Hilberg allows this: yet, obedient to his 
law of natural order, cannot believe that 
the poet wrote anything so inverted as De 
tribus est cum sic and substitutes twm. To 
me this spoils the verse, and if it were so 
written in the MSS. I should have felt its 
unusualness and un-Ovidian character, and 
should have been inclined to alter it into 
cum. And will not most of my readers 
agree with me if I find in the position of 

M 
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De tribus at the beginning of the first half 
of the line a designed antithesis to una at 
the beginning of the second? 


96 Qui scit se factis has meruisse preces. 


Hilberg denies that se scit, which is found 
in several of the best MSS. including the 
Turonensis (T), can be right. Why? 
Because there is no emphasis on se and 
because scit se is the natural order. I 
cannot feel this to be at all convincing : and 
I notice that Mr. Housman,! the most 
recent editor of the poem, prints se scit. 

Two cases, where I have been the first 
to make a conjecture subsequently made by 
others, must not be passed over in silence. 
One is in A. A. ii. 307, 8:— 


Ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit 
Quod iuuat et quaedam gaudia noctis 
habe. 


On p. 393 of the American Journal of 
Philology for 1892 I emended this: et quae 
clam gaudia noctis habet (or habes), con- 
structing Quod iuvat with ipsum. ‘ licebit 
uenerere ipsos concubitus ipsamque uolup- 
tatem coitus et gaudia ueneris quae tacet 
(taces).’ Hilberg has made this identical 
emendation, p. 653 of his Gesetze (published 
in 1894), punctuating however with a 
comma after licebit and writing the penta- 
meter 


1 In fase. 2 of Postgate’s Corpus Poctarum Latin- 
orm. 
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Quod iuvat et quae clam g. n. habes. 


which I do not quite understand. 
The other is in Pont. ii. 7, 23, 4 which 
the Bavarian codex gives thus :— 


Crede mihi, si sum ueri tibi cognitus oris, 
Nec planus nostris casibus esse potes. 


In a review of Korn’s edition of the 
Pontic Epistles which I published in the 
Academy of Jan. 8, 1870 I emended this :— 


Nec planus (an impostor) e nostris casibus 
esse puter. 


This conj. I subsequently sent to Merkel, 
who admitted it into his text of 1884. In 
Giithling’s edition of the Pontic Epistles a 
nearly identical conj. Nec planus in nostris 
casibus esse putor is admitted, of which 
planus in is ascribed to A. Rothmaler, putor 
to Korn. On purchasing Rothmaler’s 
pamphlet I found that he read the line Nec 
planus in nostris casibus esse potest: but 
that his work was not published till after 
the battle of Sedan, Sept. 1, 1870. 

These facts are completely misstated by 
Hilberg and he even seems to believe that [ 
meant puter to be an adjective. Of course 
I meant it to be the pres. subj. of putor: 
but it is perhaps improbable that Ovid 
should have combined sum with puter: 
then, with 8S. G. Owen in the new volume 
of Postgate’s Corpus P. L., I should read 
putor. 

Ropinson Ex.ts. 


EDITIONS OF CLAUDIAN BY BIRT AND KOCH. 


Monumenta Germaniae Listorica. Auctorum 
antiquissimorum tomus NX. Claudii Clau- 
diant carmina recensuit THEopoRus Birt. 
Accedit appendix uel spuria uel suspecta 
continens. Berolini apud Weidmannos. 
1892. Pp. cexxx. 611. 30 Mk. 

Claudii Claudiani carmina recensuit JuLius 
Kocu. Lipsiae in aedibus B, G. Teubner. 
Pp. lxi, 346. 3 Mk. 60. 


AN adequate critical edition of the last of 
the Latin poets has long been desired ; and 
it is a tribute which he well deserves. For 
although his graces are often of the engine- 
turned order and his lustre metallic, yet in 
power and range and deftness of poetical 
expression he recalls the best ages of Rome 
while the purity of his Latinity and his 
mastery of metre, wonderful in any case in 





a foreigner, are almost miraculous in a 
successor of Ausonius. It is however to 
his historical importance, not to his poetical 
merits, that we owe the editions now to be 
passed under review. 

The first of these editions is in scope and 
method a truly ‘monumental’ work, indis- 
pensable to every student of Claudian. Of 
its mere contents even it is not easy to give 
an adequate account within the limits of a 
review. The two hundred and thirty pages 
of prolegomena each containing forty-seven 
square inches of print as against forty-two 
in this article, to say nothing of the differ- 
ence in type, deal with every topic in which 
any reader of the poet may be supposed to 
take an interest. Its divisions are as 
follows, I. On the life and writings of 
Claudian and contemporary history (‘tem- 
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porum historia’); fifteen’ sections and a 
chronological summary, pp. 1.—uLxix. II. 
On the Greek poems of Claudian, pp. LXxx.— 
Lxxv. III. On the tradition of the Greater 
Claudian, ‘Claudianus Maior,’ viz. all the 
Latin poems except the de raptu Proserpinae 
and the Panegyricus dictus Probino et Oly- 
brio consulibus, including the following 
sections: 1. On the early adventures of the 
Latin poems (‘de carminum Latinorum 
primis fatis’), pp. LXXVI.—.Lxxxi. 2. On 
the manuscripts of the Greater Claudian, pp. 
LXXXII.—cxxvill, 3. On the order of the 
poems in the Greater Claudian, pp. cxxv111.— 
cxLvI.. IV. On the manuscripts of the Lesser 
Claudian (‘de raptu Proserpinae’), pp. 
CXLVIL.—CLVIII. V. On the tradition of 
panegyric of Probinus’ and Olybrius’ consul- 
ship, pp. CLIX.—cLxu. VI. On the appendix 
of lesser poems (i.e. the twenty-two doubtful 
or spurious ones), pp. CLxuI.—cLxx._ VII. 
On the manuscripts of the excerpts (flori- 
legia) and on the scholia, pp. CLXx111.— 
c“Lxxx1I, VIII. On certain editions of 
Claudian, pp. CLXxx111.—cciv. IX. Appen- 
dix in smaller type of Collectanea Gram- 
matica Metrica, in three sections: 1. On 
spelling, pp. cCV.—coxt. ; 2. ifetrical obser- 
vations, pp. CCXI.—ccxIx.; 3. Grammatical 
questions, pp. CCXx.—ccxxv. Collation of 
the numbering of the poems with that of 
Gesner. Index Locorum to the preface. 
The next 422 pages are occupied by the text 
and critical commentary. The tall pages 
rise in four tiers—the words of Claudian, 
the passages where others have imitated 
him, passages which he has _ imitated, 
variants of the manuscripts and conjectures 
of the learned. Then follow an index of 
proper names and an ‘index uerborum’ to 
the Latin poems, and another index to the 
Greek ones, and the book concludes on the 
611th or, including the preface, on the 841st 
page with a list of addenda and corrigenda. 
The multifarious and often intricate 
subjects of the preface the editor 
handles with full knowledge, yet not 
on the whole in unnecessary detail. The 
extent of his acquaintance with the con- 
temporaries and predecessors of Claudian is 
shown not only there but also in the abund- 
ance of parallel passages which stand above 
his critical annotations. The first question 
in dispute, the birthplace of the poet, is satis- 
factorily settled. All the evidence points 
to Egypt except the phrase of Iohannes 
Lydus, in a passage which is incidentally 
emended, de magistr. i. 47 otros 6 TadAaywv 
which is shown by parallels from Procopius 
and the Anthology to be a derisive, not a 
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gentile appellation. A more interesting 
question is how and when Claudian obtained 
his proficiency over Latin verse. It 
would appear that he was from a boy 
‘sine dubio bilinguis’ ; and it is rather less 
than the truth that ‘non saepe oratio eius 
ab ingenio Latino abhorret ut male graeciss- 
antem audire uidearis.’ In fact the list of 
these infelicitous graecisms (p. 8, n. 4) 
requires revision. There is no Greek 
attraction in Pan, 167 sg. ‘meminisse Probi 
quo uindice totam | uidimus Hesperiam 
fessasque resurgere gentes.’ We need not 
go to Musaeus and Homer for parallels to 
‘induere patrem’: Persius and Tacitus will 
serve. It is not credible that Claudian used 
‘rapere’ for sorbere (Ruf. i. 307, ii. 121) 
through thinking of the Greek podeiy; in 
his time the words resembled each other no 
more than rap resembles vof in English. 
The approximate date of Claudian’s birth 
is deduced from the ‘deprecatio ad Hadri- 
anum,’ carm. min. 22, a poem full of 
obscurities: Hadrianus, himself an Egyp- 
tian, was ‘comes’ of the public exchequer 
in 395, ‘ magister officiorum’ 397—399 and 
praefect of the praetorium in Italy 400— 
405 (and again 413—416). By some 
juvenile indiscretion (‘me lubrica duxerit 
aetas’)—perhaps the epigram ‘ de Theodoro 
et Hadriano,’ carm. min. 21 ‘Manlius in- 
duiget somno noctesque diesque : | insomnis 
Pharius sacra profana rapit ’—the poet, who 
wad now at Rome, had seriously offended 
the magnate, and his face had ceased to 
shine upon his protégé. Claudian, estab- 
lished, as in 397 he was, in the favour of 
Stilicho, could hardly have feared the resent- 
ment of Hadrianus, while there is nothing 
to prove either epigram or apology earlier 
than 396. In this case Claudian could 
hardly have been born before 375. The 
first public appearance of Claudian as a 
Roman poet is rightly said to be the Pane- 
gyric of Probinus and Olybrius. carm. min. 
41, 13 sqq. ‘Romanos bibimus primum te 
consule fontes | et Latiae accessit Graia 
Thalia togae | incipiensque tuis a fascibus 
omina cepi | fataque debebo posteriora tibi’ 
is adduced and thus explained: ‘Claudi- 
anus Probino consule primum _fontes 
Romanos bibit uel moratus est per Italios, 
et Musa eius quae adhue Graeca fuerat ad 
togam Romanam accessit, uel Graecus poeta 
in domicilium transiit occidentale, Italicum, 
Romanum.’ I doubt both reading and 
interpretation. The metaphor of 13 
means that then the poet devoted 
himself to Roman subjects: so Pro- 
pertius represents himself in iii. 3, 5 8qq. 
mM 2 
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as about to drink at the spring from which 
Ennius drew inspiration for his Annals. 
In 14 for ‘ accessit,’ which cannot be under- 
stood in the way proposed, the oldest and 
other manuscripts read cessit with the ex- 
cellent sense that the poet’s sportive Greek 
Muse made way or was abandoned for 
Roman national themes. If the Panegyric 
was the earliest, the de raptu was, it is ingeni- 
ously argued, amongst the earliest poems. 
It is dedicated to Florentinus who, as 
Prefect of the City (395—397), carried out 
the plans of Stilicho for securing Rome 
against famine, when Gildo rose in rebellion 
and cut off the African corn supplies ; and 
the theme of the unwritten portion was 
Ceres’ bounty ‘ unde datae populis fruges,’ 
as the poet himself declares i. 30, where 
the goddess furnished the subject but the 
minister supplied the motive (prae/. ii. 50 
‘tu mea plectra moues’). Whether this 
conjecture be correct or not, it seems un- 
doubted that Florentinus, who was cashiered 
at the end of 397, would not have been thus 
complimented by one who had then become 
the domestic poet of Stilicho. The materials 
for a life of Claudian are scanty; nor is 
it necessary to follow the editor through 
his work of piecing and supplying. He 
leaves it at p. xxIv. to give a sketch mainly 
drawn from the paper by J. Koch, the 
Teubner editor, in the Rhein. Mus, 44, 575 
sqq. of the important events of 395—400. 
The tyranny and fall of Rufinus in the 
East, the defeat of Gildo, the war with 
Alaric and his Goths, not to speak of less 
important events like the marriage of the 
feeble emperor Honorius, and the rise and 
fall of Eutropius in the government of the 
not less feeble Arcadius, furnished abundant 
material to the laureate of the Western 
court. On page XLII. we return to our 
subject and trace his poetical activity in 
unbroken connexion with the events of the 
time. His advancement culminated in an 
honour far more appropriate than a peerage 
as a reward of literary merit, a statue 
erected to him by Imperial order in the 
splendid forum of Trajan, with an inscription 
in which the speech of the Greek Thalia 
and of the Roman ‘toga’ are both called 
into requisition to honour the ‘ praeglorio- 
sissimus poetarum’ who combines in one 
BipyAtoto voov Kai podtoav ‘Ouypov. The last 
of the public poems of Claudian is on the 
sixth consulship of Honorius, and was 
published in January 404. To the same 


year the editor assigns the Laus Serenae 
(c. m. 30), a poem in honour of the wife 
of Stilicho. 


It lacks a prologue and breaks 
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off abruptly at v. 236. As, like the Latin 
Gigantomachia where the break is in 
the middle of a line, it ends with a com- 
pleted sentence, he regards the alternative 
that the conclusion has perished as not so 
likely. The argument appears to be sound. 
Since it is not more probable per se that a 
page should have ended with a finished 
rather than an unfinished sentence, and as 
the lines in the rest of the Zaus which 
would, or might, give the impression of doing 
so, were the subsequent portions lost, are, 
according to my reckoning, about 52 out 
of 230, the odds in favour of the poem 
being unfinished are 3 or 4 to 1. For 
this and the sudden cessation of Claudian’s 
poetical activity, the editor offers the not 
unnatural explanation that both were inter- 
rupted by their author’s sudden death. 
Certainly one would be glad to think that 
the final task of the last of Roman poets 
was the celebration of the glorious victory 
at Pollentia, and that he did not survive to 
see the degradation and death of Stilicho, 
and Alaric master of Rome. But the 
hypothesis of sudden interruption can 
hardly be applied to all of the other un- 
finished works, the Raptus, the Bellum 
Gildonicum and the Latin Gigantomachia ; 
and thus the only argument that remains 
is the doubtful, if plausible, one of silence. 
The weighty authority of Gibbon is given to 
another hypothesis—that Claudian was in- 
volved in the ruin of his patron Stilicho ; 
but this would not explain the silence of 
the muse of Claudian for the intervening 
years, which, as is well pointed out on 
p. LXx., offered several occasions when we 
might expect it would have been heard. 
On the question of Claudian’s religion, the 
editor writes ‘animo ille indifferens fuit 
circa religionem nisi quod, ubi coactus est, 
consuetudini temporum hoc condonabat ut 
christianum ritum obseruaret’; but it 
must be added that his sympathies were 
pagan, not Christian, as is shown by c. min. 
50 whose significance Birt hardly appre- 
hends. The bantering tone used towards 
Peter, Paul and other Old and New Testament 
worthies shows one whose spirit is outside 
the pale. The question has been wrongly 
mixed up with that of the authorship of 
c. min. 32, de Saluatore, the genuineness of 
which Birt rightly defends, though line 7 
must then certainly be an interpolation as 
the Teubner editor has seen. This cold and 
artificial composition may well have been 
written to order, as hymns have been in 
later times. It seems to have been unknown 
to Augustine, who describes Claudian as ‘a 
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Christi nomine alienus’ (Ciu. Det v. 26). 
What is most significant of all is that it 
would be impossible to discover from any of 
Claudian’s poems that they were addressed 
to the personages of a Christian court. 
The chapter on the Greek poems need not 
detain us. For the authenticity of the 
Greek Gigantomachia and the non-Christian 
epigrams a fair case, all that we can 
demand, is made out, while that of the two 
Christian fragments is most reasonably 
doubted, stress, as we might expect from 
the author of the history of the Latin 
Hexameter, being laid upon the metrical 
treatment. The next chapter brings before 
us the most important aspect of the book— 
its character as a contribution to the history 
and tradition of Claudian’s Latin works. 
One of the most remarkable features in 
this tradition is the threefold separation of 
the poems, the Panegyricus and the Raptus 
having come to us by different routes from 
the ‘Greater Claudian.’ Birt believes that 
the guiding principle of the editor of the 
last named was to do honour to Stilicho 
and that this was the reason of the exclu- 
sion of the two works which belong to the 
pre-Stilichonian period; from which it 
would follow that this posthumous publi- 
cation must be placed between 404 and 408, 
To this Stilichonian collection of the longer 
poems the collection of the minor poems 
was added in the course of the fifth or sixth 
century. Though thus separated, the poet’s 
works were none of them entirely sub- 
merged, as was the fate of some other 
Roman poets ; and we still have a MS. of a 
portion of them written not more than 500 
years after his death, while from the eleventh 
century onward are abundant proofs that 
he was well-known and esteemed. 

For ‘the greater Claudian ’ in this edition 
the whole or portions of twelve manuscripts 
including the two excerpta have been col- 
lated by the editor himself or by others, 
chiefly the former: besides this, reports 
and in many cases specimens are given of 
nearly a hundred others (> or ‘ deteriores’). 
For the Raptus and the Panegyricus the 
corresponding numbers are nine and seventy- 
five, nine and twenty-eight respectively. 
Besides these, reports are given of nine 
florilegia which contain extracts from 
Claudian and mention made of eleven more. 
The difficulty of controlling such an 
enormous mass of manuscript materials 
is much enhanced by the complexity of 
their relations. The descendants of the 
archetype have been crossed and re-crossed 
until their pedigree is almost undecipher- 
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able. Omitting minor variations, the longer 
poems are arranged in no less than six 
different ways, and the shorter ones in five. 
And interpolation has gone hand in hand 
with conflation and _ re-arrangement. 
According to our editor it had begun in the 
copies of the ‘greater Claudian,’ made not 
later than the ninth and perhaps as early 
as the sixth century. The pedigree of the 
authorities selected for the greater Claudian 
is thus described. In the fifth or sixth the 
‘codex archetypus perantiquus’ arose by 
the union of the larger and smaller poems. It 
was probably written continuously in capitals, 
Of this two copies were made, x and y; of 
y again two, z and w, of which z was the 
better; lastly from w was made a copy a. 
The representatives of x are V= Vaticanus 
2809 (the first thirty-nine leaves only), 
twelfth century, a source of great value, 
and P= Parisinus 18552, twelfth or begin- 
ning of thirteenth, which has a number of 
readings derived from y principally through 
w; other members of this family are G= 
Sangallensis S.n. 429, ninth century, the 
Gigantomachia only, and G = Reginensis 123, 
A.D. 1056, the de Nilo only. From w’s 
descendant a came B=Neapolitanus Bor- 
bonicus iv. E 47, thirteenth century, and 
A=Ambrosianus 8 66 sup. fifteenth cen- 
tury. From z the other copy of y came, 
R=Veronensis 163, ninth century, con- 
taining only the carmina minora, C = Brux- 
ellensis 5380—5384, eleventh or tenth 
century, E= the Florentine ‘excerpts’ 
entered in the editio princeps in the 
National Library at Florence, A 436, and 
« the cognate ‘excerpta Gyraldina’ in the 
Aldine edition, at Leyden 757, G 2, 
Il=Par. 8082, thirteenth century, once in 
the library of Petrarch ; all of which show 
contamination, but of different character 
and extent. For the minor poems, absent 
in II, one of our Trinity MSS. in the Gale 
coHection—O 3.22, thirteenth century, col- 
lated by J. Jenkinson (the University 
Librarian is meant)—is employed, except 
for the Zpithalamium Palladii and the Laus 
Serenae, where for some unexplained reason 
the collation is deficient! Of these, V, 
the two G’s, C, E and ¢ were used in Jeep’s 
edition (1876—9) ; but new collations have 
been made for this edition. Time alone 
can show whether in all cases the best 
representatives of the different currents of 
tradition have been selected. With regard to 
the ‘deteriores,’ Birt candidly admits that 
‘intersunt qui codicem II laude aequent, 

1] have supplied the deficiency, Journal of 
Philology, xxiii. pp. 202 sqq. 
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uincant B’ ; but that of courseis no reason 
for including them in the apparatus unless 
their merits supply the defects of other 
manuscripts. The most surprising feature 
in the apparatus is the appearance of a 
late fifteenth century codex (A)—a pheno- 
menon which those who condemn the manu- 
scripts of the renaissance wholesale will 
do well to study—in company so much 
older than itself. That its excellence is 
derived from tradition and not from cor- 
rection, one instance is enough to show. 
With the help of this ‘ optimus codex’ as 
he calls it, Heinsius restored the true read- 
ing ‘Thebaeo’ in carm. min. 27, 91 where 
our other authorities give ‘Thebano.’ To 
know that Thebes in Egypt formed a 
different adjective to Thebes in Boeotia 
would have been strange learning in a 
renaissance scribe. But what are we to say 
when we observe that A does not give 
‘Thebaeo’ itself, but only a meaningless 
sequence of letters ‘Thabes,’ from which 
however the genuine reading may be 
at once restored? The editor takes a some- 
what lower view of the ‘excerpta’ than has 
hitherto prevailed. Like many other of 
the sources of the text of Claudian, they 
are a compound of gold and dross. ‘Though 
with V they rank first in authority, they 
abound with interpolations, including even 
a species, the removal of gross expressions, 
the very existence of which Madvig has 
denied, Adversaria i. 11 note. 

Passing over the florilegia and the scholia, 
of which latter only a very few seem to be 
as old as the tenth century, as presenting 
nothing of value for the text, we have still 
other problems awaiting us. ‘The critical 
student of the tradition in most Latin 
classics has done with antiquity as soon as 
he has passed the renaissance, and indeed 
very often before ; he need assign no more 
weight to the peculiarities of later manu- 
scripts than to the conjectural divinations of 
his contemporaries. But this is not the 
case with Claudian. It is not the first or 
the second of the printed editions of the 
poet, but the eighth, the famous ‘ Isengri- 
nian,’ published at Bale in 1534, that has 
put us in the possession of lines which 
appear in no manuscript source extant or 
elsewhere recorded. These lines, eight in 
number, JV. Cons. Hon. 315, 432, 509, 
636—7 ‘fluctus—consule,’ and Pan. 201— 
204, appear to have been derived from a 
lost codex, belonging to Wolfgang Fabricius 
Capito, the well-known Strasburg Reformer. 
These lines, though clearly in the poet’s 
proper style and supplying obvious defici- 
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encies, would naturally be regarded 
with suspicion but for the singularly 
fortunate circumstance that one of them 
itself reveals the reason of its own omission. 
For in both JV Cons. Hon. 636 and 637 the 
same words te consule occur in the same 
place in the verse. And if the pertinacious 
sceptic should contend that the wily forger 
has fabricated even this appearance of 
genuineness, let him explain how it is that 
it has been allowed to appear in only one 
instance (or possibly two, ef. IV. Cons. Hon. 
509, 510) out of the five. 

How far back goes the line of tradition 
of which this particular MS. of Capito was 
the sole surviving heir, it is impossible to 
say. Birt thinks that the encomium on the 
IVth consulate of Honorius which is absent 
in V was also absent in # and so derived 
by P from the family of y. As we do not 
know what V (an imperfect MS. with its 
deficiencies supplied by a later hand) con- 
tained originally, this is obviously an arti- 
ficial hypothesis. At any rate, if it does 
not go as high as Q, it certainly mounted 
above y to y' as Birt calls it. 

The readings of this unique manuscript 
are to be ascertained by means of sub- 
traction. Michael Bentinus, who began 
this edition for Isengrin but died before it 
was completed, founded his text upon 
Camers (1510) plus the readings of the 
codex of Capito. ‘ Ergo,’ says Birt, ‘qui ab 
Isengrinio Camertem detraxerit aut egregie 
fallor aut habebit fere librum Capitonis ; nisi 
quod nonnumquam quamuis raro etiam alias 
editiones consuluisse uidetur Bentinus.’ 

Nor are we yet at the end. An edition 
of the seventeenth century (Claverius, Paris 
1602) must be ransacked for the genuine 
fragments of a MS. which now has dis- 
appeared. Its editor, ‘umbra magni 
Cuiacii, elegantiarum captator magis quam 
cognitor, ingenii festiui uentosi ac paene 
subdoli,’ has buried the witness of two 
‘ancient copies’ belonging to his patron 
Cuiacius under a mountain of rubbish and 
corruptions. Through the Augean task the 
Teubner editor has already waded. His 
conclusions in the pamphlet ‘De codicibus 
Cuiacianis quibus in edendo Claudiano 
Claverius usus est’ (Marburg 1889) are 
accepted by Birt. He has shown that one 
portion of his collections consists of the 
variants which are entered as it would seem 
by the very hand of Cuiacius in the margin 
of the Gottingen copy of Isengrin’s edition 
and are often called the ‘ excerpta Gudiana,’ 
and these are almost all found in Ambro- 
sianius M 9 sup. (M), so that M is one of 

















the codices of Cuiacius. The remainder 
come from a lost codex X, not dissimilar in 
character to the ‘liber Capitonis,’ often 
preserving the truth with V or E or C, and 
in two passages, as it would seem, alone, but 
at the same time deeply corrupted by an 
‘interpolator at once most learned and most 
daring.’ 

For the Panegyricus the authorities 
are partly the same as the foregoing, E, « 
and the two last named editions, but mainly 
different, viz. the codices W = Antverpi- 
ensis iii, 59 (12th cent.), R=lat. bibl. 
Arras n. 438 (12th to 13th), L=Lauren- 
tianus 33. 4 (13th), F = Florentinus bibl. nat. 
vii. 144 (13th), P=Parmensis bibl. reg. 
2504 (13th), B = Neapolitanus iv. E 47 
(13th), T=Turicensis Carolinus 10 (end of 
13th or beginning of 13th). In the 
Raptus besides ¢« (E is absent from i. 25) 
and the editions, our authorities are W, F = 
Florentinus bibl. St. Crucis xxiv. sinistr. n. 
12 (12th cent.), D = Brit. Mus. 6042 (13th), 
A=Ox. Bodl. Auct. F 2, 16 (13th), C = Coll. 
Corp. Christi Cantab. 228 (13th), B=the 
third portion of the same codex cited 
occasionally, S= Paris. Lat. 15005 (14th), 
V = Antverpiensis N 71 (14th). 

Whether the editor has made the best 
selection from the enormous number of 
codices of Claudian, and again whether his 
collations faithfully represent the evidence 
of his selections, no one can judge who has 
not himself traversed the same ground. 
For my own part I should feel little hesita- 
tion in predicting that the answer to both 
these questions will be ‘ Yes’ and the future 
will discover little to the critical student of 
Claudian. For wherever I can test his 
judgments, as in the comparison of selected 
manuscripts and readings recorded, I find 
them marked by great sobriety and no little 
discrimination, and I receive the impression 
that in his company I cannot go far wrong. 

It is a matter for some regret that the 
editor has not bestowed upon the language 
of the preface the same consistent care 
which he has devoted to the matter. The 
readers of so valuable and laborious an 
introduction to Claudian would have wel- 
comed in it a reflection of the elegant style 
and correct Latinity of the poet and they 
well may ask why, if the editor’s own book 
das antike Buchwesen is to be disguised out 
of all recognition in the classical attire of 
de re libraria, they should be led a dance 
through every style and period of Latin 
literature in ‘emortualis,’ ‘consectarium 
est,’ ‘ prosiliuit,’ ‘indubium,’ ‘ingratitudo,’ 
‘compilator giganticus.’ In one or two 
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instances this absence of ‘sprachgefiihl’ 
has obscured the meaning. 

The text which is built up out of these 
materials is not unnaturally conservative. 
Conjectural emendations are, as a rule, not 
admitted into the text ; and, in the editor’s 
own modest words, we have in this edition 
‘Claudianus nondum emendatissimus...nec 
omni modo sibi redditus at potiorum 
emendationi apparatus.’ The ‘ potiores,’ 
whoever they may be, will not do anything 
better than his ‘rudant’ for‘ ruant’ Pan. 
Manl. Theod, 300, ‘ille citas’ Hutrop. praef. 
ii. 9 for ‘illicitas,’ which have been rightly 
placed in the text. We owe him gratitude 
for taking this view of his task. It is 
well that there should be an edition to let 
us know the best that tradition or ancient 
correction can do for the poet’s text. 
The world of scholarship will take some 
time to digest the ample spread before it ; 
and till then none but the most adroit 
conjectures are likely to be admitted. Of 
the textual problems a single example may 
be given. In the /aus Serenae 86 sqq. the 
vulgate is ‘nec tua mortalis meruit cunabula 
nutrix | ubera prima dabant gremiis redo- 
lentibus Horae | ternaque te (se should be 
read) nudis innectens Gratia membris | 
afflauit docuitque loqui’ and thus read the 
‘ vetus Cuiacii.’ But the other authorities 
disagree as follows: gremio P[J]A, redolente 
A, aure Ee, aure V, aulé P! [J], napes A. 
Heinsius and Koch, building on A and 
partly on P[J], ‘gremio redolente Nipaeae,’ 
and this conjecture Birt accepts. It is 
supported by ‘nymphae’ Sti/. ii. 345; and 
‘Napaea’ occurs in Venautius Fortun. vi. 
1, 105 ‘quod carmen scatet Claudianeis,’ 
while again Nymphs and Graces are often 
associated. On the other hand ‘aurae’ and 
the like are most naturally explained from 
‘horae,’ the two words being elsewhere 
confused in MSS,, the sense of which would 
have an excellent parallel in Pind. Pyth. 9, 
60, while for the union of the Hours and 
Graces we may compare Hymn. Apoll. 194. 
It may be that the corruptions of the last 
word point to a confusion in capitals of 
AVRAE and NAPAE. But one thing is 
clear whether we read ‘ Napaeae’ or 
‘Horae’: the reading we reject must be 
assumed to have arisen from deliberate 
unnecessary and learned interpolation or to 
have existed already in the unrevised 
autograph of Claudian. Accordingly, 
though Birt has retained a good many 
corruptions in the text which he would 
have been justified in removing, this can 
hardly be said to detract from the merits of 
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his work. The punctuation has been 
thoroughly revised and in many instances 
improved. 

To pass to the testimonia. The reader 
should be very grateful for such an 
ample collection of parallel passages, and 
especially for those which he owes to the 
editor’s familiarity with the verse which 
was written by our author’s contemporaries. 
But I am afraid that all the same he will want 
to know about many of Birt’s ‘ testimonies.’ 
What are they evidence of? A critical 
‘testimonium’ does or should mean some- 
thing perfectly definite, a quotation from 
another writer containing a thought or 
expression the direct offspring or parent of 
the one in the text. How then, will he 
ask, are two of three quotations on p. 
186 ‘testimonia’!—Pan. Theod. 270 ‘nuntia 
uotorum celeri iam fama uolatu | mouerat 
Aonios—lucos,’ Virg. Aen. iii, 121 and 
274, Mart. viii. 65 ‘redimita comas.’ At 
this rate we might have half the Latin 
literature and dictionaries copied out as 
‘testimonia.’ If again in v. 270 Claudian 
was following Virgil and not simply using 
a poetical commonplace, the ‘testimonium ’ 
to cite is Aen. iv. 173 sqq., not Aen. ili. 121. 
In these examples the resemblance is real 
though unimportant, but what resemblance 
there is between Pan. Theod. 332 where 
Rhaetia boasts it is the parent of the Rhine 
and the Danube, and Prop. iv. 10, 41 wherea 
Gaul boasts of his descent from the Rhine, it 
is impossible to see. The editor himself ina 
s2cond revision would, I am sure, have seen 
the inadequacy of such comparisons. 

With the view of giving a better idea of 
the text I subjoin a comparison of the chief 
differences between it and the last critical 
edition (Jeep, 1876-9) in the Raptus book i. 
I give Birt’s reports of the MS. readings 
where, as often, they differ from Jeep’s :— 

i. 6 totum MSS. B(irt) K(och), solwm 
J(eep) ; Slimina BK, culmina J ; 16 leuisque 
BK, laetusque J (so AFV); 21 opibus BK, 
Soribus J (ex coni.) ; 35 mariti BK, maritae 
J with the ‘ vetus Cuiacii’ ; 59—63 repunc- 
tuated BK; 61 certisque BK, certis J; 
67 wiv ille pepercit BK, uix ila: pepercit 
J; 71 getica BK, gelida J (so F); 98 
uanas BK, wacuas J with F; 99 grati quod 
BK with S (superi quod W), quod grati J 
(so FDACBV) ; 103 thalamis BK, thalamos 
J, so FW(S); 113 dicto BK with ACB', 
dictis J (so FSWDV); 140, 141 bracketed 
BK, J adopts Baehrens’ emendations; 143 
magna B (text) with W, iuncta B (conj.) K, 
una J with the others (ABC omit 139— 
213); 159 Vellitur B (comparing ii. 143) 
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K, Vertitur J (Cuiacii mg.); 164 motibus 
BK, molibus J; 165 nutrit BK, mittit J; 
171-8 bracketed by Jeep; 172 amnis BK 
with D, ignis J (as the rest); 174 Offenso 
rimosa BK, Offensus rimata J with F; 195 
cut B with 8, tibi JK (as the rest); 213 
intendit BK, ext. J with F; 244 westit B 
(comparing Lucan x. 119) with 8, cingzt 
JK ; 288 spectantes BK, sperantes J. 

In the majority of these passages the 
reading of Birt’s text is better or at any 
rate not worse than its rivals ; and it may be 
defended either as extrinsically or else as in- 
trinsically probable ; but it is clearly wrong 
in two cases, in which the tradition is re- 
tained : 67 where Jeep well compares Val. FI. 
v. 453, and 164 where motibus is intolerable ; 
and in others it must be felt to be doubtful. 
Thus in 99 it rests on a theory of the 
limitations to the use of spondaic words in 
the fourth foot of the hexameter, prolegomena 
p. 214, which has not been properly worked 
out. 

The index of proper names is not a mere 
register, but comprises a good deal of 
valuable historical and geographical inform- 
ation. The index of words is fuller than 
Gesner’s upon which it is based, but not 
however complete. The usefulness of both 
would have been much increased if the 
editor had ‘abandoned the numeration of 
Gesner, numbered the poems in the order 
of his own edition and made the references 
to correspond. There are of course a certain 
number of misprints scattered throughout 
the book, but those I have noticed are too 
unimportant to record. 

The Teubner Editor has been careful to 
avoid trenching upon the ground of his 
predecessor. The consequence is that we 
have lost one of those very convenient texts 
with short critical apparatus which we now 
expect from Messrs. Teubner. This retro- 
gression must have been regretted even if 
it had been necessary. But where was the ne- 
cessity? The appearance of Schenkl’s Auso- 
nius in the series of the ‘ monumenta’ did not 
banish the critical footnote from the pocket 
edition of Peiper ; and if Koch felt, as was 
very natural, scruples about making full 
use of the materials collected by his friend, 
there was no reason why the Teubner 
Claudian should not have waited a little. 
Critical ‘annotationes’ there are, but 
except a few signposts they are placed 
after the preface ; and consist of comments 
of various length upon debated passages, the 
most elaborate being the discussion of the 
confusion of ‘ Hennaeus’ and ‘ Aetnaeus’ 
Rapt. i. 122. The editor has already done 
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good service to Claudian, as indeed we have 
seen in the course of this article. For the 
present edition he has ‘employed’ (adhibui) 
two manuscripts ‘ad deteriorem gregem 
plane adgregandos,’ cod. Rodomensis 1040 
saec. xiii. and Cod. Mus. Brit. Egerton n, 
2627 saec, xii. (#), neither of which adds 
anything to our knowledge, of whose 
readings he gives specimens in the preface. 
A real contribution is the conspectus of all 
‘Isengrinian’ readings not derived from 
Camers except ‘orthographica’ (prae/. pp. viii. 
8qq-); but why were these omitted? Koch’s 
text, as will have been noticed above, agrees 
in the main with that of Birt from which it 
differs chiefly in the higher value set upon 
the Vaticanus. Wher. he leaves his prede- 
cessor, he is generally in the right. Thus 
in Bell. Gild. 54 alerent (alerem B), 69 praedaC 
(praedo B), 130 Cybele sicco (sicco C’. B),[347 
Seruati | Deuicti coni. B], 402 Hic (Hinc B), 
414 dum (cum B), 441 arma oneri (arma 
ouium B). But not (to omit doubtful cases) 
in 247 petisset (petissent B) and 395 occidit 
(obtruncat B), where the reasons alleged for 
the changes reveal a somewhat superficial 
acquaintance with grammatical and lexical 
niceties, apparently the editor’s weak 
point. Compare Ruf. i. 230 ‘non coniunx, 
non ipse simul, non pignora caesa | sufficiunt 
odiis,’ where Birt has caesi most rightly 
though Koch thinks it against ‘grammatices 
regulas.’ In B.@. 414 (above) he writes ‘dum 
contra VP qui praebent cwm recepi; illud 
enim semper, hocrarius indicatiuum postulat.’ 
dum is right, but this is not the reason. 


HAUVETTE ON 


Hérodote, historien des guerres Médiques, par 
Amépke Havvette. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. 1894. 10 fr. 


Ir is not easy within the compass of a 
column or two to write an adequate notice 
of a large volume, which to a considerable 
extent is occupied with the discussion of 
uncertain and disputed points. M. Hauvette 
has made a real contribution to the study 
of Herodotus ; he has brought together all 
that is known about his life and travels; 
he deals with the nature of his book, and 
the question whether or not it was finished ; 
he passes in review the criticisms of writers 
ancient and modern on Herodotus, and 
after thus dealing with the book as a 
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The following certain or attractive emenda- 
tions of the editor’s own are among those 
which now appear in thetext : Pan. 22 ‘per 
aethram’ (for Arcton). Rufin. ii. 270 Clam 
(lam). Bell. Gild. 299 patre remoto (carcere 
moto). c. min. 32.5 numen (mundum). Rapt. 
ii, 23 sg. ‘summa peremptus | ima uiget parte 
emoriens et parte superstes’ (‘Ima parte uiget 
moriens et p.s.’ vulg.) In the index of 
proper names the reader is inconvenienced 
by a repetition of the error of Birt; but 
taking the edition as a whole it may be 
recommended as a serviceable and judicious 
one. 

I conclude with a few words on the 
carmina Graeca. Birt has made excellent 
use of the valuable work of Koechly and 
others on the corrupt Gigantomachia nor has 
he failed to do something himself. 1.7 ds 
kai viv 5) PotBe seems better than anything 
else proposed ; 22 dxpw for dxriva is a fine 
correction ; 64 x@dvov for gotnov may be 
right, but there are other corruptions as 
dvacxouévy, Which should perhaps be dvacyé- 
peva. The Teubner editor only contributes 
the remarks that in 60 xarévayr: is defensible 
because it is used in the LXX., and that civ 
Tois Te Kepavvois may be tolerated in a poem 
‘serae graecitatis.. Though he accepts 
Birt’s rervdws in 68 for re wupds, it is 
probably wrong, as is his émumvevoeas (for 
-av) in 17 where we should take éravor 
from Koechly and Schenkl; something 
appears to have been lost before v. 16 in 
which iq’ should be aq’. 

J. P. Posteate. 


HERODOTUS. 


whole, enters on the criticism of the account 
given of the Persian Wars. 

A few points may be noticed. In refusing 
to accept (as Stein does accept) the year 
468 (Euseb.) as the florwit of Herodotus in 
the sense that Herodotus was forty years 
old at that time, Hauvette’is probably 
right. For if Herodotus were forty years 
old in 468, his birth falls in 508, and he 
would be a contemporary of the Persian 
Wars, eighteen years of age at the battle of 
Marathon, and twenty-eight at the battle of 
Salamis. This is highly improbable; had 
he taken a personal part in those great 
events, or witnessed them with his own 
eyes, he would have let us know, and he 
would have been able to ascertain with 
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certainty facts which he leaves uncertain, 
as for instance the precise facts of the 
return of Xerxes to Asia, about which he 
can only argue on grounds of probability. 
The difficulty of explaining the relations in 
which ‘Herodotus stood to the Persian 
authorities—how could he who had assisted 
in expelling a vassal king of Persia from 
Halicarnassus travel in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia !—is treated with much ingenuity by 
Hauvette, who by supposing that Lygdamis 
was expelled before 454, when Halicarnassus 
was a member of the Delian League, is 
compelled to put the travels after the 
rebellion. The truth is that Herodotus in 
his history, which is our -best source of 
knowledge, shows an admiration for 
Artemisia which is a little inconsistent 
with his sympathy with ioyyopia. Perhaps 
this divided feeling may explain both the 
favour which he received from the Persians, 
and the dislike with which he was regarded 
at Halicarnassus. 

It was the opinion of Niebuhr that the 
current story of the Persian War, except in 
the broadest outlines, was quite untrust- 
worthy. He supported his view on evidence 
which combines the tradition of Plutarch with 
the statements of Herodotus. M. Hauvette 
carefully distinguishes the narrative in 
Herodotus from later exaggerations and 
thus answers Niebuhr at least in part. 
Again Niebuhr thought that the account of 
the Persian army in the Seventh Book was 
taken from a poetical source (when shall we 
hear the last of these poetical sources ¢), 
and went so far as to indicate the precise 
source. It was Choerilus of Naxos from 
whom Herodotus copied. But M. Hauvette 
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shows that Choerilus was later than Hero- 
dotus, and-if there was any copying, the 
poet copied from the historian. In fact 
Niebuhr made the mistake of bringing 
Herodotus too low by twenty years or more. 

The difficulties attending Nitzsch’s view of 
the Adyou on which the history of Herodotus 
is based are well stated. Nitzsch regards 
these Adyoe as oral, and preserved by 
memory, but reduced to a definite form, and 
in a sense literary. These Herodotus 
merely embodied in his work, as he found 
convenient. M. Hauvette shows that what- 
ever the nature of the Adyo. may have been, 
Herodotus did not embody them wholesale 
in his work. For instance, Nitzsch would 
divide the account which Herodotus gives 
of Miltiades into a Philaid source, favour- 
able to Miltiades (Bk. vi. down to ec. 115) 
and an Alemaeonid source, hostile to Milti- 
ades (c. 123 f.). But in the earlier chapters 
of Book vi.—the supposed Philaid source— 
nothing is said of the conduct of Miltiades 
at the Danube, or of his conquest of 
Lemnos, ‘facts highly creditable to him, 
which we find elsewhere in the history— 
the second of them in vi. ¢. 136 ff., i.e. in 
the supposed Alemaeonid account. 

In the same careful manner the theories 
of Wecklein, Sayce, Panofsky and Traut- 
wein are discussed, no less than the special 
history of the Ionian revolt and Persian 
War. The book is in fact a complete intro- 
duction to the study of Herodotus so far as 
he is the historian of the Persian Wars. 
On the oriental history M. Hauvette does 
not enter. 

EVELYN ABBOTT. 


HADLEY’S EDITION OF THE HECUBA. 


The Hecuba of Euripides, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W.. 8S. Haney, M.A. 
Cambridge, University Press. 2s. 6d. 


In the preface to this edition, Mr. Hadley 
says: ‘I have endeavoured to form an 
independent judgment on each question 
before referring to the notes of others, in 
the belief that a fresh point of view is more 
likely to be attained by an editor, who does 
not at once fly to the assistance of his pre- 
decessors, when wishing to explain a diffi- 
culty or illustrate a view.’ Freshness and 
originality are to be expected in an edition 


prepared on this plan by an editor of Mr. 
Hadley’s insight; but there is a danger 
that the commentator who makes up his 
mind before consulting his predecessors, 
may, in cases where decision is difficult, not 
only be unduly biased in favour of his 
own views and those of his predecessors 
who have arrived at those particular views 
before him, but that, from a lack of interest 
in what others have thought, he may some- 
times remain in ignorance of a view which 
after all is the right-one, Both the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of this method 
of proceeding may be seen, I think, in the 
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book before us. It contains fresh sugges- 
tions of value both as to reading and as to 
interpretation, but I have found myself in 
reading it not only often at variance with 
Mr. Hadley in his decisions—that is very 
likely due to bias on my own part—but in 
doubt as to whether he has fully and fairly 
surveyed and weighed the evidence that has 
been brought in support of rival views. 

Under the head _ of valuable suggestions 
here made, I may mention the reading 
mAovoio. for the MSS. rAovaios év at v. 
624, érecraicwney for eéreomécwpey (not 
adopted in the text) at.v. 1042, AdBas Avpas 
t for AwBav Avuas (also not adopted) at v. 
1074, and the adoption of tyurerns, the 
reading of L, at v. 1101. 

At v. 481 the punctuation here suggested 
has been already suggested and printed in 
text by Weil. Atv. 847 Mr. Hadley reads 
ths. davaykns for ras dvayxas. This is neat, 
and is certainly a great improvement on the 
scholiast’s suggestion that xar’ avrimtrwow 
we are to understand that when Eur. said 
Tas dvdykas of vouor Suspicav he meant ai 
dvaykat Tovs vopous Sudpirav. I prefer though 
here to put a colon after cvpmirvea, to take 
dvayxas as ‘blood-relationships,’ and to 
interpret dupurav in the light of the fol- 
lowing words as ‘ force asunder’ (scholiast 
duéornoav). At v. 1185 f. Mr. Hadley 
writes toAXal yap éopev ai pev eio’ éxibOovor 
(‘exposed to bad feelings’) ai 8 eis dpibpov 
ov kaxav repixapev. There is a good deal of 
mending -here. I think ‘ending’ is better. 
On v. 588 Herwerden’s dvayxaow for dvay- 
katov should at least have been mentioned. 
In the account of the MSS. Or. has by an 
oversight been omitted from the list of 
plays contained in a. 

In the explanatory commentary there are 
many good notes: e.g. at v. 309 on the dat. 
with déws (‘akin to the dat. with d€youa’), 
at v. 353 (‘ €xyovo’ =‘ causing’), v. 504 a 
suspected line is well defended by comparison 
of Soph. Phil. 343, at 614 (ri yap rdw; 
‘what else can I dot’), at 774 (on the 
Thracians, one of several good historical 
notes), at 793—797 (a good defence of an 
almost desperate passage): ‘ Often have we 
sat at the same table; our hospitality he 
has shared more frequently than any other 
of our friends: yet, though he has experi- 
enced such kindness at our hands, he has 
slain and robbed of burial our son,’ though 
the «i xraveiv éBovAero cannot be said to be 
satisfactorily explained (‘assuming that 
there might be some reason for the desire 
to kill’), at 854 (‘subj. to davein is dixy’), at 
901 (jovxov predicatively with pévew [agree- 
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ing with pe understood]), at 1058 (‘xar’ 
ixvos following on their track, éri yeipa with 
motav ‘in which direction?’), at 1177 I 
heartily agree with the admiration expressed 
for Eur.’s ‘gallery of female characters, 
onsurpassed till Shakspere came.’ 

In the following cases I beg leave to 
suggest a view more or less divergent from 
that expressed by Mr. Hadley, or else to sug- 
gest the need of a supplementary note. At 
vv. 209 f. I do not think &@a vexpdv péra 
tdAawa Keioouat is properly explained by the 
note ‘ her marriage will be with the shades’ : 
at v. 221 apos dpOdv xop’ should, I think, be 
explained—by a comparison of zpds ripBov 
v. 261, and zpos iordv duByoe v. 1263 (‘ up 
the mast, not, as Mr. Hadley, ‘by the 
mast’) and Hom. £1 rpoo€éBy tpynxetav araprov 
climbed the path,’ cf. ‘to breast the hill’— 
as ‘up (on) the high mound’: at vv. 234 ff. 
Prinz’s little note ‘«ci=nwm’ has always 
seemed to me to let ina flood of light on 
the passage, and yet Mr. Hadley only men- 
tions the interpretation as a possibility, 
after a lame translation which takes «i 
as = ‘if’: at v. 398 dws is surely best 
taken, as at Z’ro. 147, as = io@’ ows, 441—- 
443 seems to me rightly rejected by most 
editors, and might well be followed by 
435—-437. I much doubt (v. 441) the 
admissibility of és = otrws in tragedy: at v. 
461 Mr. Hadley translates ddivos ayadpa 
Atés ‘the pride of her Zeus-born son,’ Weil 
‘le monument de l’enfantement du fils de 
Jupiter’: surely the latter is right: v. 490 
Mr. Hadley makes a desperate attempt to 
defend against Nauck’s suspicions. He 
translates doxotvtas daydvev elvac yévos 
‘ seeming to be a race of gods indeed.’ Even 
if the plur. dox. after ve can be defended, the 
sense arrived at thus is not satisfactory : 
the question is not as to the existence of 
gods but of the attention they pay to man: 
on v. 599 the note is inadequate. No other 
sense seems to me possible (in their con- 
nexion with what precedes and follows) for 
the words dp’ oi rexdvres Suaépovow 7 tpodat; 
except ‘are one’s parents then of more 
importance than one’s nurture?’ At v. 620 
Mr. Hadley rejects Porson’s coupling of 
kdAMora (adv.) with etrexvirare and all 
he can suggest in its place is to supply réxva 
with both wAciora and kdAXuora (adj.): at v. 
828 nothing is made out of deifes, though 
two alternatives are suggested. Is it possi- 
ble that we ought to read reices here? 
(‘ how will you repay?’): at v. 867 efpyovar 
xpncba py) Kara yvounv tpdrovs the note is 
‘prevent him from using. The py is out 
of place: the order should be eipy. jy xp.’ 
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Rather ‘constrain him to adopt ways he 
does not like :’ at v. 888 ds with the present 
reading must be taken as = ovrws (see above 
on v. 441): rather than adopt this I should 
prefer (as an irresponsible reviewer) to read 
(here and at J.7.. 603, and Tro. 726) 
either dAdws or tof’ ds yevéoOw for GAN’ ds 
yevéoOw: at 1025 ff. Mr. Hadley on dyépoas 
Biov practically says ‘ duépdw never means to 
lose but always to take away, therefore we 
must here translate it to take away from him- 
self.’ This reminds one of the xar’ évrirrwow 
of the scholiasts. If Euripides had meant 
to say ‘having lost your life’ (which in the 
sequel we find Pol. did not) he could have 
said dpepOeis Biov: at v. 1032 Mr. Hadley 
says ‘ Pol.’s attack and Hec.’s defence each 
take up fifty lines.’ So they would if with 
Prinz the editor rejected v. 1174 and with 
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Nauck v, 1191, but as Mr. Hadley prints 
them they each take up fifty-one lines : at v. 
1155 dur. orodwparos, i.e. ‘both of spear 
and cloak’; but even supposing the cloak 
could be called a ord\iopa why should the 
women want to take it away, and so make 
Pol. better able to fight ?: at v. 1270 on the 
supposition that some meaning must be 
found for everything in a Greek text Mr. 
Hadley translates the line, forcing évOade to 
mean ‘in my present position’ i.e. a slave. 
Weil’s comment on the line is refreshing 
after Mr. Hadley’s translation, it is ‘ces 
mots n’ont pas de sens.’ 

There is a sympathetic introduction to 
the play, and an analysis, but the edition 
contains no scheme of choric metres. 


E. B. Enaianp. 


KOCK’S EDITION OF THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Ausgewihlte Komidien des Aristophanes, er- 
klirt von Tueopor Kock. Erstes Bind- 


chen: Die Wolken. Vierte Auflage. 
Berlin, Weidmann: 1894. Pp. 226. 
2 Mk. 40 Pf. 


Tats admirable edition of the Clouds now 
passes, after an interval of eighteen years, 
from its third into its fourth edition with 
an increase in bulk of eleven pages. It has 
been thoroughly revised from beginning to 
end, though the alterations are less remark- 
able for their importance and quantity than 
for the conscientious carefulness to which 
they bear witness—carefulness so con- 
spicuous by its absence from the ordinary 
English school editions of the classics with 
which the minds of our youth are misguided. 
No point is too small to escape Kock’s 
vigilance, as the insertion of the v.l. yrov 
in the passage quoted from Strabo on v. 597, 
or the substitution of ‘ wohl’ for ‘ sicherlich ’ 
in the note on 666 show. 

Since the appearance of the third edition 
the most important contributions to the 
literature of the Clouds have been Blaydes’ 
edition and Piccolomini’s ‘Studi critici ed 
esegetici’ in Annali delle Universita Toscana 
vol. xvi. (Pisa 1879 fol.), and Zielinski’s 
general work Die Gliederwng der altat- 
tischen Komédie. The latter is discussed 
by Kock in a preface of four pages added to 
this edition. Though he has not perhaps 
put the case against Zielinski’s view of the 


epirrhematic nature of comedy in its 
strongest form, yet the objections which he 
enumerates on pp. 6-7 are quite sufficient 
to justify him in refusing to bind down 
Aristophanes with these new-fangled fetters 
of form or to bombard his readers with the 
contents of ‘a perfect arsenal of names 
(borrowed partly from the form, partly from 
the subject matter) for things which have 
long been quite well known without the 
want of a special terminology for them ever 
being felt.’ For a system like Zielinski’s 
must be one of two things. Either it re- 
presents the actual mould, so to speak, in 
which comedy is cast—which is incredible : 
for, to use Kock’s metaphor, ‘ das dichter- 
ische Schaffen sprengt eben alle Fesseln, 
welche die Theorie ihm anlegen mochte.’ 
Or it is merely a method of dividing a play 
into parts: in which case it must establish 
claims to a greater convenience than any 
existing systems, if it is to drive them out 
of the field: and this Z.’s system most 
emphatically cannot do. 

Piccolomini’s Studies are frequently 
quoted, and contain many valuable sug- 
gestions. Thus v. 144 Picc. would read 
Xapepav tov Swxparyy, on the ground that 
Sokrates is the subject of éuérpyce (v. 148), 
and must therefore be the person to whom 
the question was addressed. vv. 218-9 his 
re-arrangement of the lines: STP. dépe, ris 
yap obros; MA®. obmi ris xpeudOpas dvijp ; | 
airés. TP. tis airds; is certainly an im- 
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provement. On the other hand in vw 334 
it hardly seems possible to agree with him 
in assigning the words Bockovo’ dpyovs as an 
interruption to Strepsiades: it seems far 
better to regard dvépas...dpyovs as an inter- 
polation and read airds for ravras with 
Kock (who does not quote Picc.’s view). 
In v. 439 Kock follows Picc. (whom he does 
not mention) in regarding dreyvas 6 tt 
BovAovrat as an interpolation from v. 453, 
a special form of corruption which Picc. 
also finds in v. 266 where peréwpo. has got 
in from peréwpov in v. 264, and in v. 1010 
where zpos rovroww is due to mpds rovrors of 
v. 1022. 

Blaydes is less often referred to-—less 
often perhaps than his work deserves. His 
suggestion ryAehavois oxomas v. 281 is 
quoted, and in v. 284 Kock inclines to his 
movrov otevaxovra for xeAddovra. A note on 
v. 582 remarks on his statement that jvixa 
is rare in comedy, that it occurs fifty-two 
times (forty-one times in Aristoph. only) 
as against eighty times in Aesch. Soph. 
and Eur. 

The introduction is reprinted almost 
without alteration, though there are a few 
additional references to recent literature. 
Thus a note on § 12 refers to Diels’ view 
(to which attention is also called in the 
commentary, e.g. on v. 627) that Ar. fre- 
quently parodies the scientific theories of 
Diogenes of Apollonia. A long note on 
§ 27 quotes Naber’s theory of the d:acKevy 
of the Clouds, and dismisses it somewhat 
more summarily than its merits deserve: 
for example, it is hardly a disparagement of 
the relative value of the statements of the 
fourth Hypothesis to say that the bulk of 
it is ‘nichts als Vermutung’ ; nor is ita 
weakness in Naber’s theory that it is not 
identical with the statements of the Hypo- 
thesis by which it was suggested. Kock’s 
own theory, which in the main agrees with 
Teuffel’s, remains unaltered. 

A few new readings are printed in the 
text. v. 47 we now have dorews, attested 
by inscriptions, for the MSS. doreos. 230 
the better form xarapeifas should be read : 
vide errata. 489 zpoBadw with Hirschig. 
530 jv for #, which must surely be a mis- 
print: the metre does not require the later 
form, and Kock himself in a new note calls 
attention to the ‘remarkable’ fact that the 
only certain instances of jv Ist pers. sing. 
in Ar. occur in the Plutus: it must, 
however, be remembered that the Plutus 
is Ar.’s latest play and that Attic had by 
that time lost much of its purity. 814 
elsewhere he now prefers the form évravOot 
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which is attested alike by inscriptions and 
by the best MSS. 985 Kydeidov, for Kyxeidov, 
apparently because Kydeidys édidacxe occurs 
in an inscription of the end of the fifth 
cent., of whom the poet referred to in the 
text may have been son or grandson ( Kéhler). 
1130 rvyetv Gy with the MSS. for Suidas’ av. 
1309 icws (Reisig) is omitted and a lacuna 
marked. 1355 Kpiv for Kpioy on the 
authority of Aristarchos (Lehrs). Besides 
these readings Kock suggests a few 
new emendations. v. 62 he would read 5} 
’vOEvd’ éXoSopovpeba to avoid the break after 
the first syllable of au anapaest in the 
fourth foot. 337 dud 7° aidpias duepas (or 
iepas) yapwovs ke. to escape the difficulty 
of eira and the want of connexion between 
depias diepas of the MSS. 376 xévapracbior 
héperOa for kavayxarbdor to avoid the tauto- 
logy with kar’ dvayxnv. 1130 rudqva for 
tuxeiy wv, Which is certainly very at- 
tractive ; and 1418 rdv yépovra tod véov ’ott 
kXdew for tovs yépovtas H véovs te KAdeww. 
The critical appendix still appears to be too 
brief even for 2 Weidmann school edition. 
The commentary has been thoroughly 
revised, and much new and _ interesting 
matter has been added. of which space 
only allows me to refer to a little. The 
first new note (on v. 1) is pessimistic : ‘die 
Frage, wie sich die Handlung bald in bald 
vor den Hiiusern des Streps. und des 
Sokrates im einzelnen abgespielt hat, scheint 
unlisbar’: but one is quite willing to 
believe that Kock has something much 
better to do than attempt to solve it. v. 332 
odpayidovvyapyoxonyntas is now rightly ex- 
plained as being rather = ‘wearing onyx 
rings’ &c. 377 there is an interesting note 
on verbs in -vavac in comedy. 508 on 
xataBaivwy he observes that there must 
have been steps down into the dpovre- 
typiov—a fact which does not simplify the 
problem of the stage arrangements. 523 
he emphasizes his view of zpwrnv (Welcker’s 
reading for MSS. zpwrovs) ‘ zuerst, d.h. vor 
allen andern Komiédien,’ and quotes a number 
of other compounds with dva- denoting 
‘again’ to support dvayedoa: = ‘ wieder kosten 
lassen.’ 541 6 XA€ywv rary is now explained 
as meaning the protagonist. On vv. 653-4 
he adds a remark which, if borne in mind 
as a principle of general application, would 
save much perversion of ingenuity in the 
explanation and emendation of Ar.: ‘die 
Worte sind nicht sehr verstiindlich, erhielten 
aber wohl thre Erklérung durch die Gebér- 
densprache’ (the italics are mine). In 870 
he now takes rpiBwv as referring to the 
‘ vell-known article of clothing of poor men 
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and philosophers.’ 880 Naber’s cvxivas for 
oxutivas is quoted and rejected on the 
ground that Herod. i. 194 mentions real 
mAoia oxvtwa and therefore no change seems 
necessary—a quite insufficient ground for 
rejecting what appears to me to be a certain 
correction. 1036 he notes that the “Ad:xos 
uses a pseudo-Sokratic dialectic, while the 
Aixatos explains his principles in a connected 
speech—which, if it is anything more than 
a coincidence, would tend to show that in 
this part of the play at all events Ar. 
distinguishes between Sokrates and the 
Sophists. On 1096 there is an interesting 
note calling attention to the climax in 
1089-1100 : cvviyopor (the lowest grade of 
official), tpaywdoi (who rank next in public 
estimation), dyxyopo (the representatives 
of the sovereign dypos), and finally even 
the sovereign dios itself (=Gearai)—all 
alike are eiptizpwxro. 1194 an unnecessary 
attempt is made to defend draA\Adrrowro in 
the sense of S:aAAdrrowro, which, if the mean- 
ing required is ‘reconcile,’ must certainly 
be restored with Hirschig : but there seems 
to be no reason for abandoning the old and 
natural explanation of Ernesti: per compo- 
sitionem aut alio modo se expedire e contro- 
versia. 1236 his suggestion that ér is used 
in its threatening sense ‘a time will come 
when’ &c. seems undoubtedly right. 1304 
Reisig’s é£apOeis = érapbeis (for MSS. épacGeis) 
is defended by 7hesm. 981 éfaipe dirAjv xapw 
xopeias. 1315 évyyévyras is taken = ‘ feindlich 
zusammentreffen,’ for which, as he admits, 
there is no parallel ; but surely it need mean 
no more than ‘beat every one be has any- 
thing to do with.’ The commentary is 
enriched throughout by many new parallels 
from the New Comedy, and by frequent 
references to Guhl and Koner’s sixth ed. 
There are one or two things that one 
would like to see altered in this new 
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edition. v. 824 Dawes’ diddées is still 
read : but as the canon Davesianus (to which 
Kock adheres strictly in the constr. of od 
py also) is not borne out by inscriptions, 
and as Goodwin has given a very good ex- 
planation of the origin of the aor. subj. 
after dws py, the change, slight as it is, 
seems unnecessary. 1149 it is surely impos- 
sible that dv refers to vidv and not Adyov. 1271 
Kax@s ap dvtws elyes the imperf. appears to 
be of the kind nicknamed ‘panoramic’ so 
common in Plato (cf. quanta laborabas 
Charybdi), and to have no reference to the 
time when Amynias borrowed the money. 
1277 there does not seem sufficient reason 
for abandoning the MSS. zpocxexdAjoOat : 
the use of the perf. was probably suggested 
by ceocioba: in the line before. 1342 a 
note is wanted on the rare use of dore 
c. indic. in oratio obliqua. 1384 dpacas, 
the reading of EFG, which is mentioned 
with approval in the note, should certainly 
be printed in the text. 1431 Kock still 
approves of G. Hermann’s éz’ ixpéov, but in 
the face of Pollux’s remark (x. 156) rérevpov 
5€, ob ras évorxidias dpvibas eyxabevde ovpPe- 
Byxev, ’Apvotopavys A€yer Horrep Kai kpepabpay, 
év tais NecseAaus, which can scarcely refer to 
any passage but this, and of Rav.’s xdzi 
meiov, it is more probable that the word 
mérevpov in some form or another is concealed 
in the line: at all events the facts are worth 
mentioning in a note. 

It is impossible to read such a model 
edition as this without wishing very strongly 
that Kock would not confine his editorial 
labours to the four plays which have already 
been before the public so long in the Weid- 
mann series, but would go on and produce 
a complete edition of Aristophanes, which 
no one is so well qualified as he to under- 
take. 

F, Arrnur Hirrze. 


SIHLER’S EDITION OF THE PROTAGORAS. 


The Protagoras of Plato, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. G. Siuver, Pu.D. 
New and revised edition. Harper «& 
Brothers. 1892. 


Tus new edition offers a clear attractive 
page, and has the excellences of the former 
one ; among others, a body of notes con- 
taining a large amount of valuable illustra 
tive material. The changes are inconsider- 


able. Some errors in accent and breathing, 
however, have been brought over from the 
first edition. Also in the Greek index, p. 
135, both editions derive ovveoréov from 
cuviotacGa, Where the notes now give the 
matter correctly. The English words 
‘would’ and ‘should’ are interchanged too 
often perhaps even for a Greek text-book, 
eg. p. 95, ll. 25 and 37; p. 115, 1. 7; p. 
126, 1.15. _. 














The book in the introduction and notes 
sets forth with some fulness the line of the 
argument, yet fails to make sufficiently 
clear to the student its real character and 
aim—a matter of much importance, where 
the dialogue has so much keenness and 
subtlety. Several points may be mentioned 
which the editor has failed to make clear. 
(1) The contrast between Socrates’ and Pro- 
tagoras’ ideas of dperyj, the one being 
simple — although definition is disclaimed— 
the other elastic and indefinite, aiming to 
be practical, whatever that may mean (cf. 
318E). (2) The fallacies in the arguments 
of Protagoras. For instance, as his defini- 
tion of dpern, he reaches, instead of a 
definition, that which ordinary people think 
to be dpery. (3) The unity, from Socrates’ 
point of view of the whole dialogue, in 
spite of the repeated dramatic breaks. 
Socrates does not expect an immediate 
definition of dperj, and at the close dis- 
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avows having attained to a definition. Yet 
again and again, by different lines, he 
directs the thought unceasingly towards 
this goal, every time forcing the conclusion 
that dpery is knowledge. (4) Socrates uses 
a twofold method of argument; serious, 
and ironical or playful,—we may call it by 
different names.° In this latter, Socrates 
does not hesitate—and this with entire 
propriety—to imitate Protagoras, and to 
foil him with his own weapons. His use of 
Simonides’ poem illustrates this, and to the 
reader of to-day is delightfully sophistical. 
If the weapon is a good one, Protagoras is 
fairly beaten ; if the weapon is poor, Pro- 
tagoras’ weapon is a failure. At all 
events, when Socrates has worsted his 
opponent, he himself says the weapon is 
worthless, throws it away (cf. 347), and 
takes one more to his mind. 


J. A. Tow e. 


DE MIRMONT’S APOLLONIOS ET VIRGILE, 


Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile, by H. DE LA 
VittE pe Mirmonr. (Annales de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, 1894, 1. 
pp. 1-83). 


Aout two years ago a translation of Apoll- 
onius Rhodius with commentary by M. de 
Mirmont was noticed in this review, and, 
pursuing the same subject, this dissertation 
is intended as an introduction to various 
studies on Apollonius and Vergil. The first 
of these has lately appeared, and is a for- 
midable thesis of 778 pages, presented to 
the Faculté des Lettres de Paris, upon the 
Mythology and the Gods in the ‘Argonautics 
and the Aeneid. 

The object of the present little work is to 
define with more precision than has been done 
hitherto the influence of the Greek poem 
upon the Aeneid. The parallel passages 
inthe two poems have often been collected 
both in ancient and modern times. M. de 
Mirmont gives some account of these, 
beginning with Servius and Macrobius. In 
modern times Orsini (Fulvius Ursinus) in 
1568 collected all the passages of Vergil 
which he thought imitated from Greek poets 
and some prose writers, and judiciously did 
this without making any criticisms. He has 
been followed by Tissot and Eichhoff in 
France, whose. works both appeared in 1825. 


Before this however the elder Scaliger in 
the fifth book of his Poetice, published post- 
humously in 1561, had compared the best- 
known passages with the object of exalting 
Vergil and depreciating Apollonius. This 
was answered in 1641 by Hoelzlinus, who 
edited Apollonius and undertook his de- 
fence against Scaliger. As neither of them 
thought it necessary to give reasons for 
their preference of either poet, their differ- 
ences need not detain us, but upon the 
whole Apollonius suffers less from the in- 
discriminate abuse of Scaliger than from 
the clumsy eulogy of the Dutchman. No 
collection of parallel passages however is of 
any critical value without some estimate of 
the different times and circumstances in 
which the two poems were composed. Heyne 
has the merit of having pointed this out in 
1753, but we have no History of Alexandrian 
Literature to refer to until we come to that 
of M. Conat in 1882. Meanwhile several 
French writers in a vague and. rhetorical 
way had made the usual comparisons, and 
even Sainte-Beuve by detaching the episode 
of Medea in Bk. iii. had injured the repu- 
tation of the rest of the Argonautica. It 
was considered enough to say generally that 
Apollonius had inspired Vergil in the fourth 
book of the Aeneid. .In 1838 however 
Patin, in the introduction to a course of 
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lectures on the Latin poets, had characterized 
the relationship between tho two with much 
more accuracy, and what M. de Mir- 
mont gives us is, in a great measure, an 
expansion of the view there shortly stated, 
though one rather less favourable to Apollo- 
nius. Neither M. Girard, who has written 
on Alexandrianism in his Etudes sur la Poésie 
Grecque (1884), nor M. Conat, in the work 
above mentioned, has gone into this question, 
as it did not enter into their plans, and the 
same remark applies to Susemihl’s elaborate 
and valuable J/istory of Greek Literature 
in the Alexandrian Time (1891). 

M. de Mirmont devotes some pages to the 
aim of Vergil in writing the Aeneid, about 
which there is now little dispute. Vergil’s 
aim was the glorification of Rome and the 
exhibition in the person of Aeneas of the 
ideal Roman character. Vergil had the 
great advantage of being able to take a sub- 
ject that was at once national and religious. 
‘L’auteur de |’Enéide,’ says our author, ‘a 
eu l’heureuse fortune de composer son 
épopée 4 un moment oi il pouvait combiner 
Vhistoire et la légende, et le talent de faire 
de cette combinaison un ensemble har- 
monieux et parfait.’ The definition given 
of the Aeneid is ‘une patrie fondée par un 
héros pieux.’ Now both these sources of 
inspiration were wanting to Apollonius. 
His epic could not be patriotic, because 
there was no national sentiment among the 
Greeks in Egypt: it could not be religious 
because there was then no serious belief in 
gods. 

I think however M. de Mirmont goes too 
far when he asserts that an epic poem must 
be national and religious or it cannot de- 
serve the name. No doubt the greatest 
epics of the world have been inspired by 
one or other of these exalted motives, but 
to require both would, I fear, exclude all 
but Homer and Vergil from the list of the 
epic poets. It is however, according to 
Aristotle, sufficient to constitute an epic 
poem that the theme be dignified, that it 
be in the way of narration, and that it 
have a certain unity. Now it cannot be 
denied that the Argonautica of Apollo- 
nius satisfies these conditions. The unity, 
it is true, ismerely mechanical and not vital. 
The voyage and adventures of the heroes 
form the loose bond of union between various 
episodes. It would be much easier to split 
up a good deal of the Argonautica into 
separate lays than to split up Homer, and 
this would probably have been done long 
ago by German scholars if we did not happen 
to know too much about the genesis of the 





Argonautica. For this reason M. de Mir- 
mont is of opinion that Apollonius was 
really following the ‘precepts and practice 
of Theocritus, Callimachus and the Alexan- 
drian school generally, as expressed in the 
saying péya BiBdiov péya xaxov. I cannot 
share this opinion, nor do I think that 
Apollonius would thus have defended him- 
self, The famous quarrel between Calli- 
machus and Apollonius would hardly have 
become so embittered if it had been capable 
of adjustment by a little explanation. It 
is generally thought, and in my opinion 
rightly thought, that the Argonautica was 
partly a protest against the powerful influ- 
ence of Callimachus, who aimed at replacing 
long narrative poems ‘par des récits de 
courte haleine.’ 

This is not the place to discuss the real 
meaning underlying the Argonautic legend 
— if there is anything to find out—but I 
may say that it is here maintained that the 
original object of the voyage was to expiate 
the wrong done to Phrixus either by bringing 
back his body or giving rest to his soul by 
the performance of the proper rites, and 
this certainly is alluded to in Pindar’s Fourth 
Pythian ode, and obscurely once or twice in 
Apollonius. Now, as Hesiod knows 
nothing of this, but speaks of the expedi- 
tion as an adventure of Jason for the pur- 
pose of carrying off Medea after the per- 
formance of the prescribed labours, the 
conclusion is drawn that by the time of 
Hesiod the legend of Phrixus had become 
separated from that of Jason. But surely, 
from the analogy of most other legends, 
the natural inference is the other way —that 
in course of time the legends of Phrixus 
and Jason, originally separate, became fused 
together. Inthe Argonautic legend Jessen 
(Prolegomena in .catalogum Argonautarum. 
Diss, Berol. 1889) finds traces of legends 
belonging to the Minyans, Boeotians and 
Argives respectively. Similarly the heroes 
seem to have originally been Minyans—and 
that remained their collective name—but as 
the tale grew more famous heroes were 
added from various parts of Greece. 

M. de Mirmont finds that the Argonautica 
is an encyclopaedic work—a mélange of the 
mythological, historical, geographical, and di- 
dactic poem, and that, though epic in form, it 
also, as Patin says, combines elements from 
lyricand dramatic poetry. From its nature, 
it could not be and was not intended to be 
popular, and was written only for the learned 
few of the Museum. The Roman writers 
shortly before the time of Vergil, viz. 
Catullus (in his Zpithalamium), Helvius 
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Cinna, Licinius Calvus, and others, had 
done little more than imitate the Alex- 
andrians, but Vergil saw that this endan- 
gered the originality of Roman poetry and 
renounced it. As his genius was far greater 
than that of Apollonius, he can be com- 
pared and contrasted only with Homer in 
all the higher qualities of his art, and he 
only makes use of Apollonius to enrich his 
poem by certain elegances and refinements 
of thought and expression. But, as Vergil 
uses his material like a master, not a servant, 
he shows his superiority by improving upon 
his model and never sinks into the mere 
copyist. Between Homer whom he imitates 
and Vergil by whom he is imitated, Apollonius 


CRUSIUS ON THE 


Die Delpiischen Hymnen. Untersuchungen 
aihey Texte und Melodien von O. Crusivs. 
Gittingen: Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buch- 
handlung. 1894. 8vo. Pp. ii., 168. 
4s. 6d, 


Tuts treatise is devoted to the group of 
hymns that were published by MM. Henri 
Weil and Théodore Reinach in the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique, vol. 17, pp. 561 
—610, and plates 21, 22. A number of 
questions have been raised by all of them ; 
but I shall not go beyond the principal 
piece—the so-called Hymn to Apollo—and 
the principal point about that piece, namely, 
the manner of transcribing the musical notes.! 
Dr. Crusius admits that there is nothing 
in the notes themselves to show whether 
they refer to a chromatic or an enharmonic 
scale. He assumes that they must here 
refer to a chromatic scale, as the enharmonic 
liad gone out of use before the date at which 
the piece was written. And then he jumps 
to the conclusion (p. 104) that they refer to 
the chromatic scale with intervals of half a 
tone apiece. M. Reinach, however, took care 
to mention that we have the choice of three 
chromatic scales at least, namely, the chroma 
toniaion with its intervals of half a tone 
apiece, the chroma malakon with intervals of 
two-thirds of a tone, and the chroma hemiolion 
with intervals of three-eighths. He decided 
in favour of the toniaion, partly because it 
was the only one that could be rendered on 
1M. Reinach’s transcript has been reprinted by 
Mr. Monro in his Modes of Ancient Greek Music, pp. 
134 ff., without notice of the difficulties. 
NO, LXXVII, VOL, IX. 





resembles an earthenware pot between two 
brazen vessels, This seems to me to be sub- 
stantially the conclusion which M. de 
Mirmont reaches, and it can hardly be 
doubted that it is on the whole the correct 
one; and in spite of minor differences of 
opinion, it must be recognized that he has 
done good service by this interesting disser- 
tation and traversed ground not previously 
occupied. In a word, in reading Apollonius 
and Vergil side by side we must bear in 
mind not only their similarities but also 
their much greater dissimilarities, so that 
they can be compared only with important 
reservations. 
R. C. Seaton. 


DELPHIC HYMNS. 


the piano, and partly because it was the 
easiest and thus most suited to a hymn. 

Whether the scale was enharmonic or 
chromatic, it certainly was Phrygian. And 
this is admitted by M.Reinach and by Dr. 
Crusius also; so that both these high 
authorities are committed to the view that 
the chroma toniaion could be associated with 
the Phrygian chromatic scale. 

In the chroma toniaion, with its intervals 
of half a tone apiece, the note named 
paranété synémmenén stood two half-tones 
above the note named mesé, and therefore 
coincided with the note named paramesé, 
which stood a tone above the mesé. But in 
the Phrygian chromatic scale these notes are 
not the same, the paranété synémmendn being 
x, While the paramesé ist. And the only 
scales in which they are the same, are the 
‘®olian chromatic, lower olian chromatic, 
upper Molian chromatic, and the so-called 
lower Ionian chromatic, which is simply the 
upper ‘£olian, an octave below its proper 
place. This seems to show conclusively that 
the chroma toniaion was confined to scales of 
the Zolian group, and could not be 
associated with a Phrygian scale. 

In order to maintain his view, M. Reinach 
was obliged to treat x and cas a single note ; 
and Dr. Crusius has done the same—without 
a word of explanation. M. Reinach’s 
explanation was that he regarded x and ¢ as 
a pair of homotones. 

Now, the ancient notation is designed for 
one-and-twenty notes within the octave ; 
each of the seven original notes being 
followed by two supplementary notes. The 
N 
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notation for the instruments shows this very 
plainly, the signs recurring there in groups 
of thre, F wa Gud K & A,and 
so forth. In the notation for the voices, 
which is adopted in the hymn, « and d are 
the supplementary notes to p, while «is an 
original note with » and @ for its supple- 
ments, 

When the notes within the octave were 
reduced from twenty-one to twelve, nine of 
the supplementary notes had to be omitted. 
The result was that, while » had previously 
been followed by two supplementary notes, 
it now was followed by only one ; and this 
was known indifferently asx or A. Hence 
x and A became what Gaudentius! calls éuorova 
and Aristeides? calls cuppuwvia. But there 
does not seem to be the least foundation for 
the notion that x and . could become a pair 
of homotones. 

Even if « ands were capable of forming 
such a pair, they could hardly form it here. 
As already stated, the paranété synémmenén 
and the paramesé are indicated by a single 
letter in four of the chromatic scales, and 
by two different letters in the rest. And 
this distinction would be meaningless, if two 
different letters could be used when the two 
notes were the same. 

One of M. Reinach’s reasons for adopting 
the chroma toniaion was that ‘ il est le seul 
qui puisse s’exécuter sur un de nos instru- 

1 Gaudentius, p. 23, ed. Meibom. 

2 Aristeides, p. 26, ed. Meibom ; p. 16, ed. Jahn. 
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ments & tempérament’ ; and his transcript 
has the modern notation which is associated 
with the tempered scale. Dr. Crusius uses 
this notation also—pp. 152 ff.—and thus 
seems to be assenting to the notion that the 
tempered scale was known in ancient times. 

This notion cannot be based on any 
authority but Aristoxenos ; and there is a 
passage in Aristoxenos which disproves it 
altogether. He begins by saying that a 
fourth and a fifth together made an octave. 
Then he says that a tone was the difference 
between a fourth and a fifth ; thus making his 
tone a major tone, not a mean tone. And 
then he says that a fourth contained two 
tones and a half. The tones being major 
tones, the so-called half-tone must have been 
(approximately) half a minor tone. So he 
followed the Pythagoreans in their division 
of the octave. 

That gives five major tones and two semi- 
tones of (approximately) half a minor tone 
apiece, in place of the five mean tones and 
two mean semitones, which together form an 
octave in the tempered scale. And if the 
chroma toniaton had been used, its half-tones 
would have been the halves of major tones. 

No doubt, the discrepancy is very slight 
indeed. But it cannot safely be ignored. 

treek music with the tempered scale would 
be as bad as Greek architecture with straight 
lines substituted for its subtle curves. 
Ceci, Torr, 
3 Aristoxenos, pp. 45, 46, ed. Meihom. 


ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PROPERTIUS. 


Mr Hovsmay in his polemic against my 
pamphlet On Certain Manuscripts of Pro- 
pertius has two objects in view, of which the 
connexion will not escape the observant,—to 
‘adjust,’ so he calls it, my ‘ partial estimate’ 
of the Holkham MS (L) of which the read- 
ings were there first published and discussed, 
and to demolish objections to theories of his 
own which were there brought forward. Mr 
Housman’s style of controversy is now 
familiar to the public, nor needs it char- 
acterizing by me ; and the present specimen 
seems fully to sustain its author’s reputation. 

He begins with the nine or ten cases 
where L has a better reading than the 
other MSS,—N(eapolitanus), F (Lauren- 
tianus), D(aventriensis), V(aticanus); A 
(Vossianus) being deficient in this part of 
Propertius. TI had said (pp. 62 sq.) ‘a doubt 





greater or less according to circumstances 
must rest uponall unsupported lectionsin any ! 
of the manuscripts AFLDV.’ Little room 
for adjustment here, one would think. But 
Mr Housman goes through the list which I 
had collected in fairness to L and for the con- 
venience of my reader, shows that all in it 
may be due to accident or conjecture, and 
adjusts as follows ‘ L therefore brings! nothing 
new and true to the constitution of the text’ 
and again ‘ L has nothing good of its own.’2 A 
promising beginning this. 

' Italics throughout are mine unless I specify 
otherwise. é 

* Mr Housman says I ‘ essay to base a conjecture 
on an unsupported reading of L at III iv 22.’ What 
I essay to base it on is that reading taken together 
with the serious discrepancy media and sacra 
between the other MSS. He again perverts my 
argument on this passage in discussing II xxiv 46. 




















Next comes a review of the evidence that 
L is an independent witness to the tradition 
of the family ® (the family of A, F, and, in 
part, of N), which is not all satisfactory to 
Mr Housman. Mr Housman, having accepted 
my conclusion, is welcome to pick and choose 
among my arguments; but against a con- 
troversialist who sets up dummy hypo- 
theses I must observe that by the end of 
this reply my readers will be able to judge 
whether I was not justified in neglecting 
theories which even Mr Housman does 
not venture to maintain. 

The next paragraph deals with the use of 
L in determining the tradition of @. Mr 
Housman writes, p. 20: 


‘Where it (L) agrees with F, there the common 
reading of the two will generally be the reading of 
#; not always, for at II xxxii 8 they both have 
timeo, but generally. But where L dissents from 
F, that fact in itself tells us nothing about @ and 
shakes F’s testimony not a whit. . . The adherence 
of L to N is absolutely weightless as witness to the 
tradition of @: both steal from other sources, and 
one of the sources whence L steals may very well be 
N itself: F remains the sole untainted channel of 
the family tradition when A is absent.’ 

Of these three independent witnesses to 
the tradition of ® (F, L and N) F has 
obscured it by intrinsic corruption only ; 
but in L often and in N oftener it has 
been replaced by readings derived from 
outside. It is our duty then to ascertain 
from examining undoubted instances in 
what proportions L and N have the ® 
tradition or an alien one and apply the 
ratios to the doubtful ones. Suppose the 
ratio for L to be 80 p.c. and for N 70 p.c., 
then in at least 50 and possibly in 70 out 
of every hundred corrupt places in F, the 
® tradition or traces of it will be preserved 
both in Land N. If it be urged that this 
is of no use to us as we cannot tell which these 
places will be, the answer is; here is a 
critic’s opportunity. He will closely 
scrutinize the MS indications and will for 
example conclude that at III xx 17 F's 
pignita means that pignera (LN) was in ® 
rather than pignora (DV) because ¢ for e isa 
far commoner error than 7 for o.! And he 
will prefer to hold that in these and similar 
cases (my p. 34) L has preserved with NV the 
® tradition which F has corrupted rather than 
hold that it has replaced some absolutely 
unknown reading by another possibly de- 
rived from N. But Mr Housman, though he 


To make unlikes like by confusing the circumstances 
seems to be out of many Mr Housman’s favourite 
paralogism. 

1 Mr. Housman uses the indications of F at II 
xxii 22 and elsewhere ina precisely similar way J. P. 
xxi 140, 
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allows the ‘adulterated’ and ‘untrust- 
worthy’ N to count against both F and L 
together (as at II xxxii 8), and again allows 
L to count with F against N, yet says that L’s 
adherences to N are ‘absolutely weightless’ 
against F. Had the cabman of the story 
been a Propertian scholar, he would surely 
have called Mr Housman also a ‘ harbitrary 
cove,’ 2 
Mr Housman next says :— 


‘The adherence of L to DV is equally unimportant : 
the tradition of that family is seldom doubtful, so 
that a third witness is superfluous, especially so poor 
a witness as L.’ 


If he is criticizing me here, he has mis- 
conceived my reasoning. Whenever I speak 
of L conferring a corroboration upon 
readings of A (7.e. DV or their family), I refer 
to the doubt which overhangs the date and 
composition of their parent MS, as p. 63 
(n.) : £ We now know from the evidence of L 
that some readings of A are older than 
1421; and this is all we know for certain.’ 

Mr Housman finally directs us how often 
to cite L in a critical apparatus—‘ never...,’ 
he says, ‘unless it agrees with F and 
dissents from N, or else presents a reading 


? In his note on peraeque III xxviii 9 (p. 27 n.) Mr 
Housman, angry at being told he has not attended 
enough to manuscript abbreviations, surpasses him- 
self. L (L writes e for ae always) having gegue, D 
(and seemingly V formerly) pareque, F paremgue and 
N per acquae and I having said the original of all 
was ‘neither ‘‘pereque” nor ‘‘pareque” but 
‘“peque”,’ Mr Housman puts forth as ‘probable’ 
the peculiar hypothesis ‘that the readings of DVF 
are due to geque, which their common parent O had 
misinterpreted as pareque.’ Why? To deprive L 
of the honour of having preserved the common 
tradition more faithfully than DV and F. As to 
N’s per acquac, I had derived that from pegue because, 
as the variation of ae and e is unimportant and is 
disregarded here by Mr Housman himself, 
J.P. xxi 131 ‘per aeque, that is peraeque,’ there 
is no solid ground for separating N from the 
other MSS with which it agrees far oftener than 
it differs. But Mr Housman says ‘N derives scores 
of readings from an older source than O, and there is 
not a hint that this source had peque rather than 
peraeque.’ So, having provided one source older 
than O with geque against L, he provides another 
with peracque against me. Place aux ombres! After 
contradicting my statement that N’s reading was 
no better than DV’s or F’s(F I added, speaking to one 
point at a time) by saying that ‘truth is more 
obscured by wrongly expanding the abbreviation ’— 
let him add, to himself—‘ than by misdividing the 
word’ as if that were the test to apply toa scribe, he 
ends with this outburst: ‘On p. 23 an equally base- 
less charge of neglecting abbreviations is brought 
against Mr Leo and supported only by flat contra- 
diction.’ The wondering reader may be told that 
Mr Housman has discussed the place in question 
(II xxxii 8) in J.P. xxi 174 without referring to the 
abbreviation (¢ for ¢ibi), a compendium also ignored 
ib. p. 129, on IV iii 51 and 2. p. 141, on IV v 85: 
compare my pamphlet p, 23 and n. 1. . 

N 
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peculiar to itself....If I were editing Pro- 
pertius I should mention L in about thirty 
places.’ On referring to the very much 
abbreviated apparatus at the foot of my 
text in the Corpus I find there about sixty- 
five instances where ‘ L agrees with F and 
dissents from N’ and about thirty-two 
where it has a reading, correct or interesting, 
‘peculiar to itself.’ Total about ninety- 
seven. Either then Mr Housman’s appa- 
ratus criticus would be of the most meagre 
description or he has ‘adjusted’ L’s 
admitted claims to consideration by dividing 
by three. 

We now have introduced the real gist and 
matter of the controversy—the validity of 
Mr Housman’s own views upon other manu- 
scripts of Propertius. These are set out in 
the Journal of Philology in what I had 
called (p. 61) a ‘ brilliant triad of articles,’ 
from which I have myself learnt much and 
which after all deductions will remain a 
solid and durable contribution to Propertian 
studies. One might have thought that this 
constituted a necessity for criticizing the 
errors which it contains. Not so thinks 
Mr Housman. This ‘necessity’ was ‘ purely 
subjective.’ Neither he nor his work must 
be profaned. He ‘had hoped he had done 
with this matter for a long time to come.’ 
But I come ‘hacking at the fence’ of his 
paradise, I ‘let the boars in among the 
crystal springs,’! and ‘like Nehemiah’s 
builders’ he must arm in defence of his 
Holy City. And then the injury to his 
feelings! ‘If it were not for the humour 
of the situation, I might well resent the 
tone of placid assurance in which J, who 
think before I write and blot before I print, 
am continually admonished by the author of 
this pamphilet.’* Precisely. yéAwta 53) TON 
EME &y rots Adyous dréderée Plato Theaetetus 
166 A. There zs humour in the situation ; 
but not what Mr Housman supposes. The 
humour is this, that Mr Housman, who has 
rated half the scholars of Europe, should 
himself be so sore at reproof and should 
expect his indignation to move the readers 
of the Classical Review. 

The first issue is the trustworthiness of 
F. Mr Housman gives out that he upholds 
it against myself who said ‘we cannot trust 
it unconfirmed.’ Let us collect his own 
statements. ‘F, whose scribe was a most 
ignorant man, is defaced by a hundred 


1 * For no discoverable reason unless it is the hope 
of boasting ‘“‘liquidis immisi fontibus apros”’ (p. 22). 

2 Of the contumelious reference here to my dis- 
cussion of III xiv 19 (p. 184 below) Iintend to make 
Mr Housman ashamed. 
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blunders which were not in the exemplar 
whence it was copied’ J.P. xxi p. 181. ‘F 
is carelessly written by an illiterate man’ 
ib. xxii p. 128. ‘I attach little weight to 
F’s unsupported readings from I i 1 to 
IT ¢ 63’ Cl. R. p. 23 n. 2. ‘When at IV 
vii 25 DVNL give jfissa and F fixa, no 
conclusion can be drawn respecting ®. May- 
be ® had jissa and F, as often, blundered ; 
maybe ® had fixa and L, as often, stole from 
the other sources: no one can say,’ ib. p. 21 
(in other words between IT ¢ 63 and the end, 
where F stands by itself, we cannot trust it 
unconfirmed). Thus does Mr Housman 
maintain the value of F. What then is 
there left for me to do? What need for 
homicide when the suicide is so complete? 
He even subverts the good faith of F where 
I had left it intact. I will show him how. 
At IIL iii 11 F has correctly /ares and Mr 
Housman has conceded that Jacres was in ®. 
Now (on p. 25) Mr Housman says, ‘ When 
critics’ [that is Mr Housman] ‘ find a “ uox 
nihili” inet is lacres] ‘ altered into a Latin 
word’ [that is lares] ‘they do not call it 
confounding two letters but they call it a 
conjecture.’ 

To turn to Mr Housman’s replies to my 
criticisms, I had said that in many of Mr 
Housman’s instances, where the difference 
between the variants was very slight, it 
seemed more likely that F was ‘accident- 
ally right, has in fact blundered into a 
correction than that one and the same 
corruption should have appeared indepen- 
dently in all the other manuscripts.’ After 
stating this view (about which he says 
himself that he is ‘quite willing to admit 
that this might sometimes happen’) I 
considered some of the examples to which 
he attached exceptional importance : ‘Among 
our examples there are very striking tokens 
of integrity ; the recondite /unarat, Tiburtina 
retained despite the metre, the form Tarpeiia 
disguised but thinly, the form cumba 
preserved’ J.P. xxi 197. And, imagining 
that it was because /unarat was ‘recondite ’ 
and because Tiburtina violated the metre, 
that Mr Housman thought their retention a 
very striking token of integrity, I argued 
that this was not striking in the case of F, 
which abounds in strange words and unme- 
tricallines. Mr Housman’s ‘head goesround’ 
at being thus understood ; and he presents 
me with the following explanation: ‘A 
striking case’ {in which F has abstained, 
from the absence of motive, from altering 
strange words and unmetrical lines] ‘is a 
striking token’ of F’s ‘ integrity’ [or of F’s 
abstaining, from the absence of motive, from 

















altering strange words and _ unmetrical 
lines].' So exit Mr Housman by the same 
hole he went in at. I can only say that, if 
lunarat is not a ‘striking’ case for the 
reason supposed, it is striking for nothing 
else ; for I take it from Mr Housman J.P. 
xxii p. 98 that ‘/unarat F’ and ‘limarat 
DVN’...‘are palaeographically almost iden- 
tical’; and so that here too F may he 
accidentally right. Ziburtina on the other 
hand I believe to be actually wrong.” 

Mr Housman lays stress on the number, 
now reckoned at 21, four of which however 
are also in L,® of F's good readings, and 
leaves the reader to infer that they are 
certain. The re-collation of about one-tenth 
of the portion from which his good readings 
were drawn has shown that two (now 
omitted) II xi 1 ne and xxxiii 43 absentis were 
mistakes of Baehrens. What a woeful re- 
duction in the total there would be should 
anything like this ratio be maintained ! 

Mr Housman next argues that to shake 
the solitary witness borne by F will ‘land’ 
me ‘in a conclusion ’ at which I do not desire 
to arrive. ‘To depreciate F is to depreciate 
the whole family ® (as distinct from N) ; for 
all the important readings peculiar to that 
family are found in F alone’ (p. 22). Was 
a question ever begged more openly? All 
that we know of ® is gathered from the 
agreements in AFL (and N). When F 
stands alone then, to quote Mr Housman 
again, ‘no conclusion can be drawn respecting 


1 The matter I add in square brackets is taken 
almost verbatim from Mr Housman, p. 21. 

2 In this connexion I had written that ‘Mr 
Housman’s advocacy of the value of F’s isolated 
witness involves him in a curious inconsistency. He 
follows Baehrens in maintaining that ‘‘ A is the most 
faithful representative of its family”...It certainly 
then ‘‘ happens curiously ” that in the poems in which 
we have both A and F, A should give of itself but 
one true reading...and F three or four,’ which Mr 
Housman thinks after all may be an accident.’ His 
defence, with Dick, Tom and Harry to the rescue, is 
‘wherever A gives a true reading that reading is also 
given by F or by N’ (hisitalics) ‘or by both.’ Those 
acquainted with the laws of probability will still 
think it curious that the faithful A, uvlike the less 
faithful F, should never be right by itse/f. But the 
imputation of ‘inconsistency ’ I will withdraw, as I 
can find no evidence that Mr Housman has any such 
acquaintance. 

% Mr Housman’s reference to these instances gives 
curious indication of the bias and confusion in his 
mind. ‘In four of them F is now confirmed by L, so 
Dr Postgate must confess that in those four I was 
tight,’ p. 21. Why, when did I say otherwise? I 
never criticized his views on F till the pamphlet he 
has attacked ; from it alone does he derive these 
confirmations and ever. the remark is ‘plagiarised’ 
from me, p. 29. He should have written ‘In four 
of them F is now confirmed by L, as I have learnt 
from Dr Postgate.’ 
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®.’ Readings then peculiar to A, F, or L 
must be put aside in considering the family 
®: being uncertain they cannot add to our 
knowledge nor must they affect our 
judgment.‘ 

Another issue is the authority of DV 
(or 4). Mr Housman writes, p. 22 :— 


‘It was easy to foresee that the next writer on 

Propertius’ MSS would disparage DV. Baehrens had 
disparaged N, Mr Leo had disparaged O, Mr Solbisky 
had disparaged AF, I had defended one and all ; so 
to disparage DV was the only way left of being 
original.’ 
Mr Housman has nowhere insulted the in- 
telligence of his reader more openly than 
here. Why, DV and AF are O, Mr Leo has 
disparaged both; and when Mr Housman 
thinks another scholar has taken half of a 
published theory of his own, he does not 
call that ‘originality,’ he calls it plagiarism. 
But what is to be said when it is observed 
that at the head of my discussion I have 
acknowledged my obligations to Mr Leo in 
these express terms !—-‘ The integrity of DV 
has been already impugned by Leo Kh. Mus. 
35, 442, and on good grounds as the evidence 
to be adduced will show.’ Mr Housman 
however must provide me with a motive; and 
a craving after originality would do. 

My distrust of DV arose differently. In 
the course of that close and constant scrutiny 
of the manuscript variants which the pre- 
paration of a text entails, doubts of their 
honesty formed in my mind. This impression, 
which I received to nothing like the same 
extent in the case of the other MSS,° grew 
continually, and made it necessary to 
examine the evidence, which is collected on 
pp. 69 sqq. of my pamphlet. As dishonesty 
has various degrees from deliberate falsifica- 
tion to culpable carelessness in copying, and 
as with the number of proved interpolations 
grows the probability that the doubtful 
cases are interpolations too, I have divided 
it into cases of interpolation and of grave 
suspicion. Mr Housman now charges me with 
using ‘divers weights and divers measures’ 
and describes my procedure as ‘ the good old 
rule, the simple plan, of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.”’ I ‘denounce’ in one manuscript 


4 The only ‘important’ unsupported readings are 
those readings which, being ni grin genuine, 
diverge too much from the rest to be due to accident, 
and those readings which reveal what the scribe had 
before him. To this latter class, of which I have 
spoken (on p. 85), belongs F’s Yarpetia which, as 
Mr Housman says, indicates Zarpeiia in the 
exemplar. ‘ 

5 This is why I have ‘refrained from collecting 
the similar evidence’ against &. Mr Housman also 
has refrained from collecting it. 
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‘the same offences’ that I ‘extenuate’ in 
another. Mr Housman’s own method is 
simpler still, it is to examine a fraction of 
the evidence, selected by himself, and to 
ignore the rest; a ‘transparent iniquity ’ 
which the reader will not fail to detect. 

Though the test is such an unfair one, 
I will not decline it, and refer first to 
II xxiv 45 sq. ‘iam tibi Iasonia uecta est 
Medea carina | et modo ab infido sola relicta 
uiro,’ so DV, seruato N, om. FL. I wrote 
that ‘one of the two (readings) must be an 
interpolation. In deciding which, we ask 
first which gives the easier construction ; 
and the answer is ab infido; and secondly 
which presents the more obvious sense ; 
and the answer, as we see from another 
supplement “fallaci”’ in D, is again ab infido.’ 
Mr Housman retorts with the dilemma 
(p. 26) that ‘if the supplement “fallaci” 
shows that ab infido presents the more 
obvious sense, then it equally shows that 
seruato gives the easier construction. If it 
does not show that serwato gives the easier 
construction, then neither does it show that 
ab infido presents the more obvious sense.’ 
Pretty, but for the flaw in ‘equally’! 
‘fall&ci’ does not equally show that seruato 
gives the easier construction because the 
greater obviousness of the sense may have 
overpowered, as I believe it has, the greater 
ease of the construction. After this ebul- 
lition of fallacy Mr Housman addresses 
himself to the point as follows: ‘Nor does 
there appear to be any tangible difference 
in obviousness between the two senses or in 
ease between the two constructions.’ No 
tangible difference, that is, between the 
constructions of the ablative with ab and 
the dative with a passive participle ; none 
in obviousness of sense between that of 
saying the lover who has left Medea lone 
was ‘faithless’ and that of saying that she 
‘had been his saviour.’ Let the reader 
judge whether I have not rightly argued 
that A’s reading has two marks of an inter- 
polation. But Mr Housman, having once 
swallowed the explanation of Baehrens 
that the scribe’s eye slipped from modo to 
infido, refuses to disgorge it, and though 
forced to allow that such slipping is not the 
sole cause of omission, insists that the 
‘rational’ inquirer must recognize it here. 
The answer is obvious, Baehrens’ explana- 
tion is palaeographically the easier one; 
but other considerations are against it. 
Nor am I inconsistent in adopting the 
explanation at III iv 22 (above p. 178 n.) 
where those other considerations are in its 
favour. 
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Of II xxxiv 83 and III viii 11 I say 
briefly that /audabat for ludebat is suspicious 
because its sense is easier, and externas 
for hesternas because L indicates the 
intermediate stage externas; and of II 
xix 26 that if Mr. Housman can persuade 
any one that pedes for boues comes from 
I xx 8 or IV xi 16, he is welcome to his 
proselyte.} 

Mr Housman accuses me of I[ago-like 
malignity in imputing fraud to DV. So 
the reader may be surprised to hear that 
I have deliberately omitted from my list 
a passage where Mr Housman, on insufficient 
grounds, has pronounced them interpolated : 
II xiii 47 (J.P. xxi 140) ‘ me-minisset 
[DV] is a metrical correction of minisset.’ 
But amazed he will not be, as soon as he 
observes that in the very case (I xix 10) 
selected by Mr Housman as a ‘specimen’ of 
my ‘ uncharitable imputations’ he has him- 
self declared their reading an interpolation 
and rebuked the scholars who have built 
upon it: ‘werberat is soon explained as an 
attempt to correct the easy mistake weberat : 
there is no cause or defence then for 
Baehrens’ suspicion peruolat, or for Mr 
Rossberg’s surprising werterat’ (ib. p. 183). 

A word on the age of A. Mr Housman 
had written in J.P. xxi 180 n. ‘it was 
probably earlier than 1400, certainly not 
much later.’ These words, especially those 
in italics, mean that he was then of opinion 
that the approximate date of A was about 
1400: they are inconsistent with a date 
one or two centuries earlier. Now he says that 
that was ‘merely his modesty; he claimed 
no more than he wanted for the point he 
was then discussing.’ So when an unex- 
pected and unpalatable use has been made 
of this statement, his ‘ modesty’ throws it 
to the winds, and he declares that ‘ nothing 
ties down A to the 14th century or near it : 
it can easily be older than any date yet 
assigned to N.’ I tell him then that of 
the date of A he is wholly ignorant ; it can 
easily be later even than L.2 All he knows 


1 Mr Housman errs in supposing I think D inter- 
polated at II xxx 36 from I i 14; but I see now 
I did not make my meaning clear. The phrase 
(p. 87) ‘the scribe allowed himself to write’ (not 
‘wrote’ or ‘interpolated’) I intended to be taken 
with the preceding, not the following context ; and 
to exemplify the way in which the scribe allowed his 
mind to work upon his subject. 

* There is nothing against this but Baehrens’ 
opinion that D’s date is 1410-20. As Baehrens 
appears to have mis-dated all the Propertian manu- 
scripts except I’, whose first owners’ names are written 
inside, this counts for nothing. As to V, which he 
places at the end of the 14th century, MM. Steven- 
son fils, Maurice Faucon, and Pierre de Nolhac agree 
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is that some of its readings are earlier than 
1421; and this he has learnt from me. 

Lastly Mr. Housman disputes my esti- 
mate of the Neapolitanus, Before replying 
I concede to him (p. 28) that the argument 
I based on III v 35 plaustra Bootes to show 
N was an independent witness to the read- 
ings of O, the supposed common parent of 
A and 9, is faulty. I ought to have treated 
this O throughout for all that at present it 
is, a convenient algebraical symbol for the 
common readings of AFLDV. 

Summing up (p. 73) I had said first that 
it was ‘best as being the oldest of our 
witnesses.’ Mr Housman comments (p. 23) : 


‘But age is no merit. . . Till we have examined 
two rival MSS, we presume that the older is the 
better. When we have examined them, we judge 
them by their contents. . . Useless then to call the 
Neapolitanus ‘‘best as being the oldest of our 
witnesses,” unless you can keep it out of our reach.’ 


This appears to mean that a manuscript 
is to be appraised by internal evidence only ; 
or that codices of the first, fifth and fifteenth 
centuries, if they each have equally good 
texts, are of equal authority. Unless Mr 
Housman maintains this absurdity, he must 
imagine that I believe the oldest codex to 
be always the best, although I wrote (p. 65) 
‘Ceteris paribus,’—Ceteris paribus, I repeat 
—‘ the older testimony must be believed.’ 
The next point involves the composite 
character of N. I had said that ‘it was 
best again as the one that presents the 
greatest amount of truth with the smallest 
amount of falsehood.’ Mr Housman, un- 
able to advance a step without ascribing to 
his opponent’ his own vices of reasoning, 
says ‘Then if I set a clerk to copy out the 
Teubner text the result will be in Dr 
Postgate’s opinion a still better MS than 
the Neapolitanus, because it will present a 
greater amount of truth with a smaller 
amount of falsehood,’ as though, forsooth, 
the composition of the Teubner text were 
not matter of knowledge and that of the 
Neapolitanus matter of conjecture! Mr 
Housman writes of conflated manuscripts 
with a strange appearance of passion. ‘N 
adulterates its text.’ N and L ‘steal from 
other sources.’ This insinuation of dis- 
honesty is quite beside the mark. Manu- 
seripts were the books of ages that preceded 
printing, and it was the producers’ business 
to gather up all the truth they could from 


that this date is at least half a century out. And 
Mr E. Maunde Thompson’s opinion, based on the 
photograph in Chatelain’s Puléographie Latine, is 
that V was probably written ‘after the middle of the 
15th century.’ 
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the sources at their disposal. And well for 
us that they did, or our texts would be 
much worse than they are. The ‘integrity’ 
which Mr Housman values so extra- 
vagantly was an accidental merit, due 
to the fact that only one source was 
accessible to the scribe. When therefore, 
to use his own phrases of N, Mr Housman 
‘rejoices’ to have a MS of the integrity of 
F, he finds ‘a wrong vent for that joy’ in 
extolling F; ‘the proper vent is to thank 
providence’ that it did not vouchsafe to F 
the means of correcting its errors. The 
value of A and F's integrity is just this. 
Through it we can restore with some cer- 
tainty the readings of their immediate 
source (call it P). But it tells us nothing 
about P or P’s relation to ®. For all we 
know P may have been a conflated MS and 
this the explanation of some or all of its 
differences from N, 

With the next paragraph which deals 
with beings who believe N to be the best 
MS because it has no near relation to 
control its witness, I have no concern. The 
view is not mine, though Mr Housman 
makes a quotation from me the text of the 
paragraph. And the speculation what 
scholars would or would not hold were the 
manuscripts of Propertius other than they 
are, is an airy field where Mr Housman 
may disport himself at will. 

The next question is the relation of DV 
(A) to N. Baehrens asserted that their 
common readings were derived by N from 
A. This was reasonable enough in Baehrens, 
who placed A in the 14th century and N 
in the 15th; for conflated 15th century 
MSS of Propertius abound. It is not so 
reasonable in Mr Housman, who knows no 
more about the date of N than he knows 
about the date of A.1 This ignorance 
vitiates the only two arguments he advances 
for his hypothesis. The first is: ‘ What 
perversity, then, in order to avoid assuming 
that the MS known to have blent two 
elements has blent a third as well, to assume 
that the MS not known to contain more 
than one element contains three!’ The 
second is this: ‘The simplest hypothesis 
which will account for any given facts is 
held to be the likeliest hypothesis ’—a state- 
ment illumined by a reference to the su- 
periority of Copernicus’ account of the 
planetary system to Ptolemy’s.? The like- 


1 The starveling theory then is his own, not that 
of Baehrens, on whom he would father it. 

* Mr Housman vapours here as follows: ‘The 
College of Cardinals rejected the simple account 
because it seemed to threaten Holy Writ. Dr Post- 
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liest hypothesis is however that one which, 
whether simple or otherwise, best explains 
the facts. When Mr Housman has ascer- 
tained these, when he knows the date of A 
and the date of N, we will talk about the 
number of elements and on the simplicity of 
hypotheses. Mr Housman objects that a 
theory similar to what I have suggested for 
the resemblances of N and A might be set 
up against the account I have accepted for 
those between N and ®, and that then 
my lips would be sealed, as ‘there is not a 
pin to choose between them.’ Mr Housman 
mistakes, The immediate progenitor of A, F 
{and L] is referred by Baehrens to about 
the middle of the fourteenth century ; but 
I think it was probably earlier.' The 
indications appear to suggest a 13th century 
MS. ® was earlier still, and may well have 
been in existence at the earliest date to 
which N can be assigned. Thus the 
inference (I should call it no more) that 
N has borrowed from ® stands on quite a 
different footing to the hypothesis that N 
has borrowed from A. But ‘observe that 
the only one of the two which occurs to 
Dr Postgate is the one which jumps with 
his own prepossessions: I had considered 
and rejected both before ever I set pen to 
paper’ (p. 24). The comparison is crushing 
if Mr Housman be infallible: otherwise it 
has merely an autobiographical interest. 

We now come to the interpolations in N 
which I had said were much fewer than 
those in A. To show that Mr Housman was 
unfair to N I took first the passage which 
Mr Housman chose himself for the first 
place amohg his examples of N’s dishonesty. 
At III ii 1 eg. ‘Orphea delenisse feras et 
concita dicunt | flumina Threicia sustenuisse 
(Ayrmann) lyra’ detenuisse FV, detinuisse 
N, te tenuisse D, appear to be all descended 
from detenuisse. Now here, according to Mr 
Housman, changing / to ¢ and inserting u, 
thus making the strange -lenisse into the 
familiar -tenwisse, is accident, pure accident ; 
‘aslight and honest error.’ But writing tin 
for ten is quite another thing; ‘a bad attempt 
at amending.’ It is nothing that e and ¢ are 
constantly confused in our MSS; nothing 
gate rejects the simple account because it is dero- 
gatory to the scarce less sacred Neapolitanus’ ! 
Thus does the habit of intemperance in language 
destroy the perception of proportion and even the 
sense of humour in its victim. 

1] think his date for A (1360) also somewhat 
too late. [Since the above was printed I have 
received Mr E. Maunde Thompson’s opinion based 
on the page of A photographed in Chatelain’s 
Paléographie Latine. He is ‘decidedly of opinion 
that the Vossianus was written about 1300 and just 
as likely before it as after it.’] 
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that the scribe’s eye might have been caught 
by the sustinuisse in the line below ; nothing 
that this estimate of a change of spelling 
would sow ‘interpolation’ broadcast over 
our manuscripts ; nothing that at II xxx 26 
the same MS shows no dislike to this very 
form.? It is ‘a “uox nihili” altered into a 
Latin word,’ and therefore, by the critic’s 
definition, a conjecture. But here observe 
a curiosity. Mr Housman must needs add 
that ‘the term wox nithili’ (mine, in giving 
the point of view of the copyist of D) ‘is 
somewhat too harsh,’ z.e. that ‘detenuisse ’ 
is in a sense a Latin word. It means 
then the same as ‘dettnuisse.’ And the 
honest O has done the very thing which is 
alleged against the dishonest N. Thus 
does Mr Housman saw at the branch on 
which he is sitting. Of this example I say 
that as evidence it is worthless and ought 
to be expunged; but Mr Housman, that it 


furnishes ‘evidence of invincible cogency for © 


the superior integrity of O.’ Vtri creditis, 
Quirites ? 

The passage of my pamphlet which deals 
with III xiv 19 sg. I have already said 
(Class. Rev. p. 133) does not and did not 
represent my views. By an inadvertence 
which I much regret, I allowed it to be 
printed off in the confusion in which the 
reader finds it. Directly I found this out 
I wrote to Mr Housman to the effect that 
the passage had escaped my revision and 
that I regretted this occurring in a place 
where he himself was criticized. Does 
Mr Housman then inquire what it was I 
would have written? No. There was a 
weapon here too precious to be lost. So he 
betakes himself to his art of conjectural 
emendation and corrects, forsooth, my words 
into the form he desires them to assume. 
The reader will draw his own conclusions. 

I shall here refer to two charges of Mr 
Housman’s. He accuses me (p. 28) both 
of garbling and plagiarising, the first 
because I wrote that he ‘said’ certain 
readings of f and v were derived from the 
same lost MS whence N derives them, in 
place of writing that he had embodied this 


2 Mr Housman disputes the relevancy of this 
parallel because ‘scribes are sometimes awake, and 
sometimes asleep.’ But there is a reason why the 
scribe should not have slept at II xxx 26. There was 
something the matter with the exemplar there ; so the 
variants of @ declare. ‘detencre’ N', ‘tencre’ N?F, 
‘tedere’ LL, different combinations of the same 

ne 
elements, appear to indicate ¢edere in #, an error 
and its correction (as I have said p. 23 in a passage 
unfortunately misprinted), This the seribe of N 
misinterpreted, but the second hand corrected his 
mistake. 

















view in his stemma codicum as being the 
simplest hypothesis ; the second because I 
took (as he says) from him without acknow- 
ledgment the observation that ‘This cannot 
be proved or disproved.’ These trivial 
accusations (the ‘mis-statement is harm- 
less’ he says) come from a scholar who has 
distorted L. Mueller’s views upon the parch- 
ment of the Neapolitanus (J.P. xxii p. 127, 
compare my pamphlet p. 63) and appropri- 
ated my observations on the confirmations 
of F by L (above p. 181 n. 3), I too ‘acquit 
him of any intention either to garble or 
plagiarise ; but he has done both.’ 

Another instance he says is more 
injurious. I had inferred from the sub- 
stance rather than from the precise terms of 
a somewhat obscure sentence of Leo’s?! that 
he thought that ¢ or the vulgar MSS ‘ may 
yet have some revelations in store for us’ ; 
and in this I daresay I went too far. But 
Mr Housman has no grievance worth men- 
tioning. For what I was criticizing was 
the tone of his own remarks on these MSS. 
This tone, to which he has forced me again 
to refer, will be made clear by my italics. 
He says— 


We have tried and condemned the only three 
among the vulgar MSS which have been selected 
by any recent critic. When Mr Leo specifies his 
selections, it will be possible to examine their merits ; 
till then it must suffice to say that I have serudinised 
the mass of critical material collected by Burmann 
and Hertzberg without discovering a fragment of 
genuine tradition unknown to us from NAFDNfv. 


The vulgar MSS is a term of much lati- 
tude. Besides a few MSS, like the Gronin- 
ganus, known to be inferior, it includes 
an unknown number, most untraced, some 
it may be untraceable, such as the ‘codices 
Passeratii’ and the ‘ codices Gebhardi,’ from 
which lections are cited by Baehrens (as >) 
Burmana and others. The prejudice against 
the latter class which Mr Housman’s words 
would create I have endeavoured to dispel, 
first by the no doubt injurious observations 
that to scrutinize Hertzberg’s collations 
would appear to be a waste of time, and that 
others besides Lachmann may err in using 
Burmann’s collections, and secondly by a 
collection of noteworthy readings of the 
‘codices Passeratii’ (pp. 75 sqq.) about which 


1 ‘Librarii errores arguere ualebit ec melioribus 
uulgaris notae libris quicumque eligetur.’ Any 
suitably selected MS (this, not ‘any’ MS, appears 
to be the meaning of the Latin) of the better 
vulgar sort which would refute the errors of 
N, would have extrinsic validity comparable to that 
of the ‘unicus codex’ and to the world, if not to 
the writer, would be a sort of revelation. 
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Mr Housman significant 
silence. 

I conclude with the omissions of N. I 
must first thank Mr Housman for the fresh 
material he has furnished. There are 
then five places in which N omits the end 
of a line: IT xxxiv 53 erumpnas, 83 minor 
ore canorus, III i 27 cunabula parui, v 39 
gigantum, LV iii 7 Bactra per ortus. Two 
of these omissions Mr Housman says ‘may 
be placed to its credit.’ That is, the omitted 
words were absent or illegible in its exemplar. 
For the other three one might have expected 
the same explanation. But no. Mr Housman, 
forgetting Copernicus and Ptolemy and the 
simplicity of hypotheses, provides two 
causes where I ain content with one; 
and infers that N omitted them because of 
their ‘obvious difficulties.’ Yes, obvious to 
Mr Housman but not therefore obvious to 
the scribe. The text of IV iii 7 has been 
accepted by most editors of Propertius, the 
shortened pre-accentual vowel in* érumpnas 
would never have troubled a mediaeval 
copyist, and the scribe of N might well 
have slumbered through all these passages 
as the scribes of all our other MSS have 
done. What Mr Housmann calls inference 
is mere hypothesis, not absurd, it is true, 
but simply arbitrary. Its sole support is 
the pleasing fiction of the slumbering scribe. 
This remarkable sleeper, setting at nought 
the laws of probability, wakes only in the 
hexameter ; wakes there only when he comes 
to the end of the line, the place where 
exemplars suffer most from injury. Yet 
not always then. For though with Bactra 
per ortus before him he is more vigilant and 
suspicious than half the editors of Pro- 
pertius, let it be famma boon (III v 35) and, 


preserves a 


at Mr Housman’s bidding, he is fast 
asleep ! 
The examination of Mr Housman’s 


polemic has shown then that it fails through- 
out: that his adjustment of the claims of 
L was not more needed than his murderous 
defence of F, and that, as I said, the former 
must be added to the manuscript sources of 
Propertius, and that, as I said, we cannot 
trust the latter’s witness unconfirmed ; that, 
so far from proving against me the charges 
of spite against A and partiality to N which 
he has strewn about his pages, he has 
failed in his own attempts to whitewash A 
and bespatter N, the latter still remaining, 
what every one believed it to be till Baehrens 
and Mr Housman arose, the best manuscript 
of Propertius, owing nothing that we know 
of to DV and in honesty much their 
superior. The futility of the attack might 
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however have been predicted from the spirit 
in which it was undertaken : doris yap airos 
a a , a an 7 a > ” 
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ARCHAE 


SCHILLING ON THE LEGIONS IL. 
MINERVIA AND XXX, ULPIA. 


Leipziger Studien, Vol. xv. Erstes Heft. 
1893. Orro Scuituine. De legionibus Roma- 
norum I.Minervia et XXX. Ulpia (pp. 1— 
128). Leipzig: Hirzel. 7 Mk. 


A. The legio I. Minervia was created by 
Domitian, as the title F(laviae) M(inerviae) 
P(iae) F(idelis) D(omitianae) shows: and 
probably before 88 a.p., as it acquired the 
title P.F. almost certainly from its loyalty 
during the revolt of Antonius Saturninus ; 
that title was not given in the first century 
except for loyalty shown in civil, not for- 
eign, wars. The reason for its creation 
appears to have been to fill up the gap 
caused by the destruction of V. Alauda in 
87 under Fuscus who ‘kept his vitals for 
the Dacian vultures.’ If this view is allowed, 
Ritterling’s statement, that from the time of 
Augustus no legion was created to fill the 
place of one which had been destroyed, is 
refuted. The legion was generally stationed 
at Bonn. At first Italian recruits appear in 
it, afterwards a few from Noricum, but it 
was mostly composed of natives of Lower 
Germany. This gives the reason why the 
birthplaces of the soldiers in this legion and 
in XXX. Ulpia are seldom mentioned. These 
legions were stationed for long stretches of 
time in the same place and were recruited 
from the same place. A soldier living all 
his life in the same quarters would not 
consider it necessary to mention his native 
country. I. Minervia took part in the first 
Dacian War : for in that portion of Trajan’s 
column which represents events in the first 
Dacian War a legion appears with a ram 
on its standard. This is the symbol of I. 
Minervia, probably because Minerva was 
supposed to have the constellation Aries 
under her protection (Manil. ii. 439). After 
this expedition, it returned to Bonn, where it 
remained until 161, when it was transferred 
tothe Parthian War. It returned, however, 
in 166 to face an invasion of the Marco- 
manni. 

B. The legion XXX. Ulpia was estab- 


H woxnv exe, obrow diarrvyGevres pOnoav 
xevot. Sophocles Antigone, 707 sqq. 
J. P. Posteate. 
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lished in 98 or 99 to guard the Danube 
in place of XXI. Rapax annihilated in 
the Sarmatian War of 92. The nucleus of 
the legion came from Africa, to which some 
recruits were added from the Danubian 
provinces: but most of the legionaries came 
from Lower Germany and Belgica, Treviri 
being especially numerous. XXX. Ulpia 
came to Lower Germany after VI. Victrix 
had been transferred to Britain to take the 
place of IX. Hispana destroyed in 120 by 
the Brigantes. While I. Minervia was in 
Asia from 161 to 166, XXX. Ulpia resisted 
German attacks. In 193 or 194 portions of 
both these legions were led against Pescen- 
nius Niger. After the defeat of Albinus, 
Severus dealt hardly with the vanquished, 
and some of their confiscated estates near 
Lyons appear to have been given to the 
discharged veterans of these two legions. 
This accounts for the great number of 
inscriptions belonging to this legion found 
near Lyons. 

Besides the main history of the legions 
many side.questions are acutely discussed. 
Perhaps the most interesting is— What was 
the twenty-ninth legion on the death of 
Nerva!? C.I.L. vi. 3492 (between 120 and 
170) enumerates 28, including indeed XXX. 
Ulpia, and II. Trajana, but omitting IX. 
Hisp. and XXII. Deiot. both of which were 
certainly in existence in 98 a.p. Schilling 
proves that it was XV. Primigenia. He 
shows that I. Germanica and XV. Prim. were 
both implicated in the revolt of Civilis, but 
the former much more deeply than the latter. 
Hence it was disbanded by Vespasian ; 
whereas XV. Prim. was merely transferred 
to serve in the East, where it remained until 
it was cut to pieces by the Parthians in 161. 
All the inscriptions of these two legions are 
given in full as an appendix. We trust we 
may soon have from Schilling a book (and it 
will have to be a long one) on the history of 
all the legions, treating each with the 
completeness, patience and learning which 
characterize this article. 

L. C. Purser. 

















BAUDRILLART’S TREATISE ON THE 
GODDESS OF VICTORY. 


Les Divinités de la Victoire en Gréce et en 
Italie d’aprés les textes et les monuments 


Jigurés, par ANpRré BaupRILiartT. Paris, 
Thorin. 1894. (Fascicule 68: Biblio- 


théque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome.) 3.50 fr. 


M. Baupritxart states in his preface that 
this monograph was begun with the inten- 
tion of making it primarily a study in 
‘figured archaeology’ with a preliminary 
notice on the nature of the goddess of 
Victory and her cult. The centre of gravity 
shifted as the work went on and the 
treatise is now mainly concerned with what 
was to have been the subject of the pre- 
liminary notice, i.e. monumental evidence 
is only dealt with so far as it elucidates the 
characteristics and cult of the goddess. 

The chief interest of the monograph, 
apart from the mass of facts collected, con- 
sists in the excellent illustration it affords 
of the difference between the mythology of 
Greece and Rome. Nike was to the Greeks 
a beautiful artistic motive, and hence a 
frequent figure in art ; but, lacking as she 
did a definite personality, being to start 
with but a characteristic mode of the 
goddess Athene, she never really obtained in 
popular worship, indeed it is hard to say if 
she had a regular cult at all—her abstracted 
nature was fatal to her practical predomin- 
ance. But to the Roman this abstracted- 
ness was only an added attraction. Victoria 
absorbed some features from the Sabine 
goddess Vacuna and the primitive Latin 
deities Vitellia, Vitoria, Vica Pota, but in 
herself as the incarnation of national 
military prowess she took firm root in the 
popular mind, she became implicated with 
the cult of the imperial and with the 
religious ceremonies of the Roman legions. 
In Greece, though she had a wider connota- 
tion, though she embraced the success of 
the athlete, and indeed nearly every human 
activity, as a personality she collapsed ; in 
fact, even in art she was only saved by her 
beautiful irresistible wings. 

One point in M. Baudrillart’s interesting 
and learned monograph seems to us scarcely 
satisfactory—-the question of the wingless 
Nike of the Acropolis. The cultus figure 
in the temple from which came the balus- 
trade with the winged Nikae was itself 
wingless—it held a helmet in one hand, a 
pomegranate in the other. M. Baudrillart 
believes, and perhaps rightly, that the 
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figure represented Athene ; but, though he 
raises the question, he fails to show in what 
exact significance the goddess was so figured, 
and why from that particular conception 
was generated the wholly alien winged 
Nike. She would more naturally have been 
the outcome of the militant, spear-bearing 
Promachos. 
JANE E, Harrison, 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 


Heidenburg (Pfalz).—The excavations on the 
‘Heidenburg’ have yielded a very large number of 
small antiquities (bronze coins of the time of 
Tetricus, Constantine, and Gratian, a square bronze 
open-work buckle, nails, tools, keys, and fragments 
of pottery). The Heidenburg seems to have been 
destroyed towards the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century. A coin of Gratian has also 
been found at Eschenkopf (Pfalz). The results of 
the excavations agree with the conclusions drawn 
from Drachenfels and the Heidenmauer near Diirk- 
heim, and the Heidelsburg near Waldtischbach. These 
are five points on the Zimes on the left bank of the 
Rhine, begun by the Romans about 260, and dis- 
carded by them soon after 400, when the Rhine-legions 
were recalled to Italy.? 

SOUTH RUSSIA. 
Reni on the Pruth.—A large hoard (numbering at 


least 512) of gold coins of the time of Philip IL. of 
Macedon has been found.? 
GREECE. 

Delphi.—The excavations have made it clear that 
no trace remains of the sculptures which once filled 
the Seg may and metopes of the temple, 
and that they must have been deliberately removed 
after the time of Pausanias. Nor has any trace 
been found of the facade of Parian marble erected 
by the Alkmaeonidae, with the exception of a single 
triglyph. All the evidence points to a complete 
rebuilding of the temple. It appears from inserip- 
tions that this rebuilding took place after a fire 
(éwel 5 vabs xare[xa]¥@n), which happened however 
long before the time of the Gallic invasion in 276. 
In fact there seems to have been a partial destruction 
of the temple during the Phokian occupation in the 
middle of the fourth century, and it is to the period 
immediately following that the rebuilding of the 
temple seen by Pausanias must be assigned. Whether 
this restoration extended to the sculptures and 
paintings in the temple, it is impossible to decide.* 

CRETE. 

Sign. L. Mariani, of the Roman Archaeological 
School, has made researches especially near Canea 
and Rettimo and in the eastern part of the 
island. Canea (the ancient Kydonia) has been 
occupied uninterruptedly from ancient times. 
Among the remains is a female statue of the style 
of the pediments of Olympia. At Marathokephala 
Mariani discovered a Mycenaean city. In the same 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. January 12. 
2 Standard, March 7. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woeh, January 26, 1895. 
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neighbourhood the two ancient harbours of Knossos, 
Mation and Heraklion, were identified, Mation on 
the site of the present Candia, Heraklion at 
Amnissos. Lykastos is at Kanli Kastelli, and 
Arkadia, where Spratt placed it, on the heights of 
Ascekephala, its ruins extending as far as the hill 
of Tshifoot Kastelli. At Anavlochos there are traces 
of another important Mycenaean settlement. At 
the harbour of Haghios Nikolaos, the site of Latos 
pros Kamara, some important inscriptions were 
found, one being a dedication of a shrine of Aphro- 
dite, and another giving the name of a new tribe, 
the Anaischvis. The most important results have 
been obtained in the extreme eastern corner of the 
island, the region of the Eteocretans, The existence 
of a city named Sitaia in ancient times (the modern 
Sitia) is proved by an inscription of Macedonian 
times recording a treaty between Praisos on the one 
hand and Sitaia and Stelai on the other. Between 
Praisos and the eastern coast is an almost continuous 
series of ancient remains. At Aspra Kharakia, near 
Zakro, there are remains which may be those of the 
temple of Zeus Diktaios. The objects of Eteocretan 
art collected on this campaign were chiefly very rude 
terracotta figures, of a style connected on the one 
side with Mycenaean, on the other with Hittite 
art. 
ASiA MINOR. 

Curia.—Messrs. W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres 
have explored the part of Caria bounded by the 
Gulf of Miletus on the north, and that of Ceramus on 
the south, and extending from the peninsula of 
Myndus to near Moughla (Mobolla) and Giova 
(Idyma). There is evidence of an extensive olive- 
culture on the Latmus range, which confirms the 
record of the Milesian oil-trade. The site of 
Chalcetor has been found at Kara-Koyoun, a few 
miles south of Euromus (Hyromos); there is a 
temple of Zeus Stratius, with spear and shield on 
the antae, at Baghajik, north of Mandeleah.?, Among 


1 Academy, March 2. 
2 [To Chalcetor may perhaps be attributed the 
small fourth-century copper coins (J. P. Six in Num. 
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the other sites which have been identified, or of 
which the old identifications have been confirmed, 
are the following: Idymaand Cedreae, asin Kiepert’s 
map. The Kiran-Dagh behind Ceramus is wrongly 
called Lida. The basin of Pisi represents Pisye, 
and Moughla, Mobolla, Bargasa is uot at Vasilika, 
but perhaps on Orak Island, further west. The- 
angela is at Etrim on the Kaplan-Dagh. At 
Alezeitin in the Mangli-Chiflik valley, is a remark- 
able Carian town, with a number of houses, and one 
building with fluted piers, Pedasa is at Karaji- 
hissar ; Cindya at Sirtmesh Kalé, near Utch-bonnar, 
and the temple of Artemis Cindyas on the opposite 
side of the stream. It may be that there were two 
places called Pedasa, one at Karaji-hissar, the other 
perhaps at Ghiuk Chalar, where there was an Athena 
cult. Termera is at Assarlik, not at Chifoot Kale. 
Azajik and Borghaz near Gerehsi, on the coast 
N.W. of Myndus, may be the Pelea and Madnasa of 
the tribute lists. Termile is a smal] fortress above 
the bay west of Faréliah, near the village Tremili. 
The Carian Telmessus, with its Apollo-temple, has 
been proved by an inscription to be represented by 
the ruins at the cliffs of Karadagh, above Ghivl. 
Between Ghidl and Ghivil-Liman Bay is Caryanda 
(not at Tarandus Island, which is Taramptus).* 


G. F. Hint. 


Chron. 1890, p. 246) with the head of Artemis on 
the obv. and X A with a lance-head on the rev. 
They are attributed by Six to Chalcia near Rhodes, 
but with great hesitation. The fabric of the coins 
is not unsuited to the Carian mainland. The other 
coins described by Six (/.c.) with a laureate head of 
Zeus on the obv.,  T with a lance-head, all in a 
wreath, on the vev., may, as Imhoof-Blamer (J/onn. 
Gr. p. 324) suggests, belong to Syangela. These 
coins, if the above suggestions are correct, must be 
connected with the Zeus Stratius cult, of the existence 
of which an instance is found at Baghajik. 

G. F. H.] 
3 Athenacum, February 23, 1895. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxiii. No. 46. 
1895. 

The later Platonism, R. G. Bury. On the Par- 
menides and Sophist, with special reference to the 
views of Messrs. Jackson, Apelt, and Tocco, whom 
he finds ‘ useful rather as pointing out each other's 
deficiencies, and so leading to a more true and com- 
prehensive view of Platonism, than as severally pro- 
pounding acceptable explanations.’ 4 supplement 
to the Apparatus Criticus of Claudian, J. P. Post- 
gate. A collation of a MS., in the Gale collection, 
of Claudian’s xxv. (epithalamiwm Palladii) and xxx. 
(Laus Serenae). Duals in Homer, A. Platt. The 
dual of the historic tenses is not as a rule augmented, 
and if we assume that the augment in these tenses 
is rarest in the earliest parts, the facts support 
Dr. Leaf’s scheme of disintegration. Homerica, 
A. Platt. Various notes and conjectures. New 
details from Suetonius’ Life of Lucretius, J. Masson. 
It is maintained that some extracts relating to the 


life of Luer. contained in Borgia’s preface to his 
edition, and taken from Pontanus, are derived from 
Suetonius De Viris Illustribus through the medium 
of some grammarian. On the date of the ’Amo- 
rereonatixa of Manctho, R. Garnett. Fixes the 
birth of Manetho to A.p. 80 from the nativity given 
by the poet himself, and the date of the poem to 
the reign of Hadrian. On the Codea: Pamphili and 
Date of Euthalius, F. C. Conybeare. The Brit. Mus. 
Armenian cod. of Apocalypse, Acts and Epistles is 
the best representative of the cod. Pamphili. The 
common colophon of the Armenian version and cod. 
H of the Paulines is probably due to Euthalius, the 
date of whose activity is A.D. 396 not A.D. 458. 
Various Conjectures I11., W. Headlam. Passages 
emended from Philostratus, Heliodorus, Achilles 
Tatius, Longus, Diog. Laert., Oppian, Trag. Graec. 
Fragm., Com. Attic. Fragm., Euripides, Anthol. 
Graec., Choricius, Aeschylus, and the Scholia to 
Aeschylus and to Aristophanes. 











American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
60. Dec. 1894. 

Agglutination and Adaptation I., E. W. Fay. 
An attempt to trace some of the agglutinative pro- 
cesses of the Aryan language out of which the 
inflections of the derived languages were developed. 
Critical Notes on Plato’s Laws IV.-VT., W. R. Paton. 
Notes prompted by Mr. Conybeare’s study of the 
Armenian version [see A.J. P. xiv. 385 and xv. 31], 
and tending to strengthen, from internal evidence, 
his confidence in the value of that version. The 
) versification of the old English poem Phoenix, 
M. R. Bradshaw. New suggestions on the Ciris, 
Robinson Ellis. These are notes justifying Prof. 
Ellis’ new text of the Ciris for Postgate’s Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, and are a sequel to the 
writer’s two previous arti es in vol. viii. of this 
Review. Next come some Corrections and Additions 
to Schmalz’s Lateinische Syntax, by W. P. Mustard, 
and a Note on the etymology of even (evening), which 
J. A. Harrison considers to mean the time of the 
ebbing, waning, light. There is a review, by 
H. Oertel, of Smyth’s Sounds and Inflections of the 
Greek Dialects. Ionic. ‘To those whose work is in 
the text-criticism of the various Ionic writers the 
author has here given a firm basis on which to 
stand,’ Prof. Gildersleeve gives one of his interesting 
and characteristic dissertations on Pindar in a 
favourable review of Fraccaroli’s Le Odi di Pindaro, 
and Jurenka’s Ueber die Wichtigkeit, die gegenwar- 
tigen Richtungen und die Aufgaben der Pindar- 
Studien, and the same writer’s Novae lectiones 
Pindaricae. There are Brief Mentions of Prof. 
Robinson Ellis’ Inaugural Lecture on the Fables of 
Phaedrus, the use of rpérp and rpérov, Tozer’s 
Selections from Strabo, and vol. 2 of the Studi 
italiani di filologia classica (1894). 


Mnemoysne, N.S. Vol. xxiii. Part I. 1895. 


Ad Anthologiam Graeccam, H. v. Herwerden. A 
series of conjectures based on Stadtmueller’s edition. 
De templis Romanis, I. M. J. Valeton. A long 
article, continued from vol. 21, p. 440 and to be 
further continued. The first part is on Limitatio 
and confutes the commonly-received opinion that 
this was an art of the augurs and originated with 
them. Next are discussed the various uses of 
temples among the Romans, including under that 
term not only buildings, but every locus inauguratus, 
Lastly a section deals with the pomerium and 
the ceremonies therewith connected. Ad in- 
scriptiones quasdam Rhodias observationes, H. van 
Gelder. A more complete account of two inscrip- 
tions lately found in the island and edited by Roehl 
in 1877. Ad Luciliwm, C. M. Francken. Emends 
a line of L. found in Charisius by reading Servandwm 
Numeri, numerum ut servemu’ modumque.”’ Varia 
ad varios, J. van der Vliet. Notes on Cic. Balb. 
§$ 17, 36, Sest. § 34; Tac. Ann. iv. 62; various 


On Jan. 19, 1895, there suddenly died, at 
Athens, Dr. Augustus CHAPMAN MERrRIAM, 
professor of Greek archaeology and epi- 
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passagss from Seneca’s letters and ad Polyb. 8, 2; 
Gell. xv. 12; Glossar. Amplon. Secundum; and 
Servius on Aen. vii. 691. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 1. Part I. 1895. 


Paralipomena, E. Rohde. <A beginning is here 
made of the publication of some excursuses which 
were not appended to the author’s Psyche. (1) The 
Harpies are explained as standing in close connexion 
with the realm of souls and even having their abode 
there. (2) The Erinys is in essence the soul of an 
injured dead person seeking for itself revenge and 
satisfaction. (8) A defence of Psyche against the 
criticism of E. Meyer in his ‘Geschichte des Alter- 
thums.’ Die vaticanische Ariadne und die dritte 
Elegie des Properz, Th. Birt. The Ariadne of Pro- 
pertius was not a statue, like the Vatican Ariadne, 
but rather a representation in relief, or more probably 
apainting. Lessing wnd Reiskes zu Aesop, R. Foerster. 
An account of a copy made in 1772 by Madame 
Reiske of a MS. of Aesop at Augsburg, which was 
sent by her to Lessing and is now in the Univ. 
Library at Breslau with marginal notes and cor- 
rections by Lessing. Die Tarquinischen Sibyllen- 
Biicher, E. Hoffmann. Describes the form which 
the cultus of the Cumaean Sibyl took: and how the 
circle of the gods worshipped by the Romans was 
thereby increased. Die Abfassungszeit des Octavius 
des Minucius Feliz, M. Schanz. Against the general 
opinion that Min. Felix borrowed from Tertullian 
and composed his dialogue about the middle of the 
8rd cent. A.D., it is here maintained that the time 
of composition was in the reign of Antoninus. 

MiscELLANEous. Varia, L. Radermacher. On 
Diodor, xvii. 11, 5, Dio Chrys. vii. 117, Lesbon. 
protrep. p. 172 St., Plut. praec. ger. rei publ. 814 C 
and morr. 777 B. Bruchstiick eines Hexameters, Th. 
Kock. From the Scholia of the Geneva Iliad MS. 
Ein Vorbild des Herodas, O. Hense. On thé Sxureds 
of Eubulos. Zu Menander von Enhesos und Laetos, 
F. Riihl. The terminus ante quem for Laetos is the 
time of Alexander Polyhistor. Uebersehenes, H. 
Usener. (1) On the Life of the Abbot Hypatios by 
his pupil Kallinikos. (2) A contribution to the 
religious history of Asia Minor from the life of 
Theodoros of Sykeon. (3) Further evidence of the 
old rock- and stone-worship in Asia Minor. Nachtrag 
Zum Lexicon Messanense de iota ascripto, H. Rabe. 
Ein Fragment des Ennius, E. Wolfilin. gladiis 
geritur res in Liv. ix. 41, 18 is probably from Enn, 
Zu Lateinischen Dichtern, M. Manitius. (1) On the 
poem De laude Pisonis. (2) A fragment of Cic.’s 
Translation of Homer in 8, Aug.’s Civitas Dei. 
(3) On the Mimograph Marullus. Zur Anthologia 
Latina epigraphica, C. Weyman. On a poem of the 
Spanish bishop Ascaricus. Zu dem Turiner Cicero- 
Palimpsest, F. Schill. Zu Titus, titus, titio, titulus, 
A. Zimmermann. Derives titulus from titus (=erls) 
with change of meaning [see Cl. Rev. i. 78, 79]. 


OBITUARY. 


AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERRIAM. 


graphy at Columbia College, New York. 


He had left the United States, apparently in 
the best of health, on a year’s leave of 
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absence, to pursue his favorite studies in 
Greek art and topography, but, striken 
down in the full maturity of his intellectual 
powers, he breathed his last on the classic 
soil which he knew and loved so well. 

In these days, when European and 
American educators are clamouring for the 
curtailment of Greek in our college curricula, 
forgetful of the disciplinary and aesthetic 
value of humanistic studies, the premature 
death of a man like Dr. Merriam is felt as a 
double loss. For to this scholar the classics 
were not a mere quarry for the statistician 
nor a repository of syntactical rules ; but 
the literary masterpieces of Hellenic genius 
spoke to him in living, breathing accents, and 
crumbled ruins or crustated metal revealed 
to him but the fascinating story of some 
contemporaneous achievement. With an 
unusually fine and delicate sense for the 
beautiful in art and literature and an 
erudition untainted by a touch of pedantry 
he combined a singular modesty, without 
which indeed there can be no true greatness. 
Ywdpoctvyn was the keynote to his character. 
Hypothesis, however dazzling, did not blind 
his judgment, for his sagacity enabled him 
quickly to detect their vulnerable points, and 
his critical sobriety prevented him from 
accepting what was not based upon facts or 
was without intrinsic probability. The same 
thoroughness and painstaking labour which 
he himself applied to the minutest objects 
he also exacted from others. Dr. Merriam 
cherished no pet philological hobbies and 
though he certainly had the courage of his 
convictions, he never obtruded them upon 
those with whom he came into contact. The 
‘odium philologicum’ was to him but a 
Latin phrase ; he was ever ready, as all his 
pupils will remember, to praise real progress, 
and slow to censure, even where it was 
deserved, and his writings contain perhaps 
not an unkind word that might have caused 
pain. 

As ateacher of young men, Dr. Merriam 
was highly successful. What most impress- 
ed his pupils was, next to the consummate 
mastery of the authors he happened to 
interpret, his rigid impartiality, his quiet 
enthusiasm, his high ideals and his love 
of learning for its own sake. The subse- 
quent career of many of his former students 
he followed with an almost paternal interest 
and affection, and in numerous instances his 
warm endorsement determined the choice of 
academic authorities in filling vacant chairs 
in colleges and universities. 

Dr. Merriam was born at Locust Grove, in 
the northern part of the State of New York, 
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on May 30, 1843. He graduated in Arts 
from Columbia College in 1866, at the head 
of his class. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed tutor of Greek and Latin at his 
former college, was made instructor in Greek 
in 1876, adjunct professor of Greek in 1880, 
and in 1889 was elected to the newly 
organized chair of Greek archaeology and 
epigraphy, becoming on the retirement of 
his venerable teacher, Professor Henry 
Drisler, the head of the Greek department 
of the College and University. He was 
president of the American Philological 
Association in 1886—1887, Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens from 1887—1888, his administration 
being especially distinguished by his defin- 
itive determination of the much disputed site 
of the Icarian deme, the birthplace of 
Thespis, the father of Attic tragedy. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
honoris causa, from Hamilton College in 
1879, was for many years the literary editor 
of the Papers of the American School at 
Athens and an editorial contributor to the 
American Journal of Archaeology and, from 
1891 till his death, the president of the New 
York section of the American Institute of 
Archaeology. 

Professor Merriam’s first journey to 
Greece may be said to have marked a turn- 
ing-point in his intellectual life, for the 
inspiration gathered from the contemplation 
of the majestic ruins of old Hellas caused 
him to devote himself thereafter exclusively 
to the study of archaeology and epigraphy, 
and he soon became in both these branches 
of classical learning the recognized authority 
in America. Among the more extensive 
of his publications, which have made his 
name well-known in the world of scholars, 
may be mentioned his editions of the Phaea- 
cian Episode of Homer and the sixth book of 
Herodotus—two admirable college text-books, 
distinguished for their thoroughness, inde- 
pendent judgment and pedagogical skill. 
His Law Code of Gortyn, published shortly 
after the discovery of Fabricius and Halb- 
herr, is an exhaustive linguistic and juridical 
commentary on this famous constitutional 
document; his treatise on Telegraphing 
among the Ancients shows how careful 
topographical observations may serve to 
illumine dark problems in Greek Literature. 
To these must be added four essays on 
Greek art and mythology: The Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk Crab in 
New York, a Bronze of Polyclitan Affinities 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
Geryon in Cyprus, and Hercules, Hydra and 























Crab, all clean cut models of archaeological 
exegesis, exhibiting the author’s exact and 
extensive knowledge of Greek art no less 
than his eminent ‘ Combinationsgabe.’ 

But while these contributions to classical 
learning and numerous minor treatises of 
Dr. Merriam’s may possibly, in spite of their 
intrinsic value, not withstand the destruc- 
tive influence of time, his genial personality, 
his lofty sense of duty, his unostentatious 
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piety, his contagious enthusiasm for every 
thing that could beautify and ennoble human 
aspirations will forever abide in the memory 
of his grateful Alma Mater, his devoted pupils 
and his friends. ‘Finis vitae eius nobis 
luctuosus, amicis tristis, extraneis etiam 
ignotisque non sine cura fuit.’ 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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